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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


NONWHITES IN THE LABOR MARKET 


Continued progress: Position of nonwhites in labor force is 


more favorable today than during World War II, according to U. S. 
Employment Service. Tight labor market of last war enabled non- 
whites, about 96 per cent of whom are Negroes, to improve eco- 
nomic status to considerable extent. They lost some ground in im- 
mediate post-war years, though there was no major downgrading in 
their occupational status. This decline has been more than offset 
by margin of gain during past 18 months. 

Percentage of total labor force: More than 1 out of every 
10 employed persons in this country is nonwhite. About 56 per 
cent of all white persons and 60 per cent of all nonwhite persons, 
14 years of age and over, were in labor force in April, 1951. 
Higher rate for nonwhites is due entirely to fact that higher pro- 
portion of nonwhite women: than white women is in labor force. 
This reflects difference in social and economic status of white 
and nonwhite women. Last April almost 32 per cent of white women 
and 42 per cent of nonwhite women, age 14 and over, were in labor 
force. 








Out of work: Last April, 2.7 per cent of whites in labor 


force were jobless, while percentage for nonwhites was 4.4. Un- 
employment rate for nonwhites was more than double that for whites 
in cities, and slightly greater in rural nonfarm areas. But un- 
employment rate among nonwhites was below that for whites in rural 
areas. Real problem of nonwhites today is not that of getting 
jobs; real problem is that of getting employment in which they can 
use their highest skills. 

Shift away from farms: Most dramatic change in economic 
status of nonwhites during past decade has been marked shift away 
from agriculture. Although this trend is also pronounced among 
whites, it's considerably greater among nonwhites. Proportion of 
nonwhites in agriculture nosedived from 35 per cent in April, 
1940, to 15 per cent in April of this year. This is natural result 
of continued migration of nonwhites from south to northern indus- 
trial areas. Outside of south, proportion of nonwhites in agri- 
culture is only about one-third proportion of whites. 

Shift to manufacturing: Proportion of nonwhites in manu- 
facturing jumped from 17 to 25 per cent between 1940 and 1951. 
Percentage in manufacturing is now about the same as during peak 
of World War II. Nonwhites have been flocking mainly to factories 
making durable goods. Sharpest decline in nonagricultural fields 
took place in service industries—from 45 to 30 per cent. There 
were modest increases in proportion of nonwhites in mining, con- 
struction, professional service, public administration, trade and 














finance. However, proportion in trade and finance slipped some— 
what during past 18 months. 

Occupational shift: Since 1940 major occupational shifts 
of nonwhites outside of agriculture have been away from private 
household service to semi-skilled factory work and clerical and 
sales work. Thus proportion of nonwhites as private household 
workers sank from 35 to 19 per cent, while proportion as opera- 
tives moved up from 15 to 25 per cent and pruportion in clerical 
and sales went up from 2 to 6 per cent. 

Compared with whites: Out of every 100 whites engaged in 
nonagricultural work last April, 23 were working as factory opera-— 
tives, 22 as clerical and sales workers, 17 as craftsmen and fore-— 
men, 13 as proprietors, managers, and officials, 9 as professional 
and semi-professional workers, 8 as other service workers, 6 as 
laborers, and 2 as private household workers. Out of every 100 
nonwhites, 25 were on factory pay-rolls as operatives, 20 were 
working as laborers, 19 worked as private household servants, 19 
were engaged in other service fields, 6 were craftsmen and fore— 
men, 6 held clerical and sales jobs, 4 were in professional and 
semi—professional work, while 2 served as proprietors, managers, 
and officials. In other words, proportion of nonwhites in private 
household work was 9 1/2 times higher than for whites, 2 1/2 times 
higher in other service work, and 3 1/2 times higher as laborers. 
On the other hand, proportion of nonwhites was only one-sixth that 
of whites as proprietors, managers, and officials, one-fourth as 
clerical and sales workers, one-third as craftsmen and foremen, and 
one-half as professional and semi-—professional workers. The pro- 
portion for whites and nonwhites was about the same for factory 
operatives. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Occupational Outlook Handbook selling fast: As this was 
being written, more than half of 20,000 printed copies of new 
Occupational Outlook Handbook had been sold in two months. At 
this rate you may have trouble getting your copy if you don't 
hurry. You can get it for $3.00 from Government Printing Office 
in Washington. Old edition is out of date and doesn't consider 
impact of defense mobilization. 

Two-thirds rate: Sixty-three per cent of 339,000 students 
who took Selective Service College Qualification Tests last spring 
and summer scored 70 or better. Next tests will be given Decem- 
ber 13 of this year and April 24 of next year. 
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Wishing you warmth, wishing you cheer 
—Yuletide Joys Throughout The Year 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 





Leader BEHAVIOR in Jobs 





M:: stupiEs of jobs and occupations have 
emphasized technical work perform- 
ance and the physical working conditions 
rather than the social factors, such as leader- 
ship, human relations, and the social environ- 
ment. In recent years, however, there has 
been an increase in the number of occupa- 
tional studies which deal specifically with 
the social factors. 

At Ohio State University, for example, a 
10-year series of studies was begun in 1945. 
The studies are entitled ‘‘Leadership in a 
Democracy"’ and involve research on occupa- 
tional behavior in industry, education, and 
government. The studies are interdiscipli- 
nary. Several sciences contribute to the re- 
search design and its execution. 

Although most of the Ohio State studies 
have been made in work situations, the re- 
search is not limited to occupational behavior. 
Laboratory observations, for example, are 
being used. 

In studying supervisors and executives in 
industry, school and college administrators, 
and officers in the Armed Forces, the studies 
are concerned principally with three things: 


e The behavior of the supervisor or adminis- 
trator, particularly in regard to the leader- 
ship aspects. Dimensions of leader behavior 
have been developed with methods for meas- 
uring them. 

e The behavior of the staff or group of which 
the so-called leader is a part. Techniques 
have been developed for measuring the di- 
mensions of group behavior. Sociometric 
measures have also been applied. 

e Data regarding the vs oe cultural and 
economic environment in which the leader 
and the group work. Methods have been 
developed to measure status perceptions and 
status attitudes as related to leader behavior. 


In this brief article one approach to study- 
ing the behavior of persons assumed to be in 
leadership roles will be summarized. 

The staff of the Ohio State studies has de- 


veloped a number of dimensions of leader be- 
havior. In one study' it collected 1,800 
specific statements of leader behavior. On 
the basis of an analysis of leader performance 
and what staff members considered important 
to know about it, nine dimensions of leader 
behavior were set up 4 priori. These were as 
follows: 


Initiation—the frequency with which a leader 
originates, facilitates, or resists new ideas and 
new practices. 

Membership—the frequency with which a leader 
mixes with the group, stresses informal inter- 
action between himself and members, or inter- 
changes personal services with members 
Representation—the frequency with which a 
leader defends his group against attack, advances 
the interests of his group, and acts in behalf of 
his group. 

Integration—the frequency with which a 
leader subordinates individual behavior, en- 
courages pleasant group atmosphere, reduces 
conflicts between members, or promotes in- 
dividual adjustment to the group 
Organization—frequency with which a leader 
defines or structures his own work, the work of 
other members, or the relationships among 
members in the performance of their work 
Domination—frequency with which the leader 
restricts the behavior of individuals or the 
group in action, decision-making, or expression 
of opinion. 

Communication—frequency with which a leader 
provides information to members, seeks in- 
formation from them, facilitates exchange of 
information, or shows awareness of affairs per 
taining to the group 
Recognition—frequency with which a leader 
Staff report prepared by John K. Hemphill, Ohio 
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engages in behavior which expresses approval 
or disapproval of the behavior of group mem- 
bers. 

Production—frequency with which a leader sets 
levels of effort or achievement or prods members 
for greater effort or achievement 


The items of behavior were re-evaluated 
and the most suitable items were arranged 
according to the nine dimensions comprising 
alist of 150 items. The items were set up to 
be checked according to frequency, as the fol- 
lowing examples: 

(Initiation) 
HE TRIES OUT NEW IDEAS ON THE GROUP 
Always Often Occasionally Seldom Never 
(Membership) 
HE CALLS MEMBERS BY THEIR FIRST NAMES 
Always Often Occasionally Seldom Never 
(Communication) 
HE CALLS GROUP TOGETHER TO DISCUSS THE WORK 
Always Often Occasionally Seldom Never 


There were from 10 to 20 items for each 
dimension. 

The leader behavior description was then 
given initially to 357 persons. Two hundred 


and five described a leader of a group in which 
they had been members, or had recently been 
members, while 152 described themselves as 
leaders. 

It was found that many of the dimensions 
ot leader behavior were not unique and were 
highly related to each other. A factor analy- 
sis showed that there were perhaps three di- 
mensions, or factors, rather than nine. These 
were as follows: 


1. A maintenance of membership factor— 
behavior that increases a leader's accept- 
ability to the group. It is heavily loaded 
with low domination and high membership 
dimension. 

Objective attainment—behavior high in the 
production and organization dimensions. 
Group interaction facilitation—behavior or 
acts stressing the mechanics of effective 
interaction of group members. Loadings 
high were organization and communica- 
tion. 


Thus, the nine armchair dimensions when 
put to the empirical test, did not maintain 
their uniqueness as well as had been hoped. 
The behavior dimensions seemed to stand out 


more distinctly, however, when applied on 
one type of administrative organization 
rather than a catholic sample. 

Respondents were asked, after describing 
the leader, to give an over-all rating of leader- 
ship quality. Eight of the nine dimension 
scores were found to be related significantly 
to the over-all evaluation when the subordi- 
nate did the describing and evaluating. How- 
ever, when leaders described and evaluated 
themselves, the relations were significant for 
only four dimensions. 

The subordinates associated good leader- 
ship with low domination, but with high 
amounts of all the other dimensions except 
production, which showed no significant re- 
lationship to evaluation. 

The leaders who described themselves as- 
sociated higher evaluation with integration, 
organization, and communications down. 

In educational groups less domination, less 
representation, less organization, and less 
communications down were reported than in 
other types of groups, particularly military 
and industrial. 

There are stereotypes of ideal leader be- 
havior in organizational settings as perceived 
by group or staff members. The dimensions 
suggest the ideal leader is one who places 
few demands upon the person he leads, who 
does not interfere with their freedom, and 
who is a group member and “‘one of the 
boys."’ However, at the same time, he is 
perceived as ideally not a part of the group, 
as one who can do things for the group that 
the group cannot do, and as one who gets 
things done. There seems to be a basic con- 
flict in ideologies of leaders. It is desired to 
have persons in leadership roles, and yet it 
is not desired to limit oneself to submit to 
leadership. 

When a given administrator describes him- 
self as a leader, this self-description is nearer 
to the subordinates’ description of the ideal 
leader than it is to the description of him by 
his staff. In other words, the subordinates 
perceive him less in terms of their ideal than 
he perceives himself in terms of their ideal. 

In a hierarchy an intermediate supervisor 
is described by his superior more like the de- 
scriptions of his subordinates than like the 
descriptions of himself. Thus, the superior 
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and the subordinate are more in agreement 
regarding the description of the intermediate 
supervisor than is the supervisor agreed with 
his superior or his subordinates about his own 
behavior. 

In one of the studies,* department chairmen 
in a liberal arts college were the principal 
subjects. A department's reputation seemed 
to be related to just how the chairman's ac- 
tual behavior is perceived by his subordi- 
nates, without any particular reference to 
their standards of ideal behavior. Chairmen 
of departments ranking high in reputation 
tended to be described most frequently as do- 
ing the following: 
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such a way as to increase knowledge and 
understanding about department activities. 
e Representing the department in contacts 
with outside agencies. 

e Emphasizing the work to be produced. 


The studies thus far give encouragement to 
the idea that leader behavior in the occupa- 
tional setting can be described and that 
knowledge of this type will contribute 
worth-while information to our understand- 
ing of the world of work. 
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e Initiating changes in department activities. 
e Organizing and describing ways of doing 
things. 

e Recognizing the value of department mem- 
ber contributions. 

e Integrating activities to increase coopera- 
tion among Senetienme members. 


e Communicating with the department in 


2 Unpublished staff report by Vernon Jon Bentz 


SUSTAINING FREEDOM 


The difference between the Western and Soviet ways of life lies chiefly .. . 
in their fundamentally divergent views of man. For the Soviet, man is the pawn 
of economic forces. For the West, he is free and responsible. But the West 
admits equally that both freedom and responsibility sit uneasily upon him and 
he has blind plunges back into the determined world of blind interest, blind 
hatred, and blind instinct. Man is not necessarily economically determined. 
But he can by self-interest, by narrow class conditioning, by undeviating nation- 
alism, make himself so. The slip into fatalism is perilously easy, and the new 
possibilities of freedom which have been opened to the West in the last twelve 
years call in a particularly high degree for the practice of clear-sightedness, 
for generosity between men and between nations, for trust and courage. 

These facts were not unknown in the eighteenth century, before the Western 
world intoxicated itself with the new economics. The great French philosopher, 
Montesquieu, declared virtue to be the sustaining element of republic regimes, 
and George Washington once reminded the people of America that “morality 
is a necessary spring of popular government.” By choosing freedom, the Western 
peoples are committed to the harder way, and one may sometimes question 
whether, in the educational systems, in the universities, in the organizations for 
youth, in fact in all the great institutions which mold the national life, the faith, 
the steadfastness, and the plain unvarnished virtue needed to sustain the West 
in a new effort to achieve a free society receive the emphasis that should be 

theirs—Barbara Ward in “The Silent Revolution” in July, 1951, Atlantic. 





Duties of 


Elementary School Counselors 


pong For EARLY childhood is coming 
into its own. More and more, the 
recognition of early experiences and their ef- 
fects on the total personality has led to aware- 
ness of the need for skilled guidance through- 
out life. Trained counselors at the elemen- 
tary school level are no longer the isolated 
persons they were 25 years ago. 

Organized guidance in American public 
schools had its beginnings in the vocational 
guidance movement, and consequently de- 
veloped first in secondary schools and higher 
institutions of learning. Guidance during 
the first years of school life often was left to 
over-worked teachers and administrators in 
the past, and only recently the need for 
trained personnel at the elementary level has 
been recognized. The growing awareness 
stems from the realization that many of the 
assets and liabilities which determine suc- 
cess and failure in the secondary schools and 
in adult life are acquired in the first years of 
life. If trained personnel can be acquired, 
and if adequate guidance programs for even 
the very young can be developed, many of the 
adjustment casualties at the secondary and 
adult levels might be averted. 

Because of the comparatively recent recog- 
nition of this need, guidance in elementary 
schools has had its share of growing pains. 
School administrators generally have con- 
ceded the importance of guidance workers, 
and, because of the lack of personnel, have 
delegated guidance responsibilities to in- 
dividuals of varied experience. In one study 
persons who were listed as elementary school 
counselors included audio-visual coordina- 
tors, teachers, nurses, general supervisors, 
principals, vice-principals, curriculum direc- 
tors, and superintendents. Less occupational 
diversity appeared in the ranks of those 
selected as participants in the study. When 
counselors are designated as audiometrists 
and guidance case workers, as research as- 
sistants, as directors of curriculum and guid- 
ance, or as remedial counselors, however, 
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by RUTH A. MARTINSON* 


variations in responsibilities can be suspected. 

Several studies have indicated that counse- 
lors assume many responsibilities at all grade 
levels. In his nation-wide survey of small 
school systems, S. N. Watkins found that 
elementary schools receive by far the least at- 
tention in counseling, and that the persons 
responsible for counseling in elementary 
schools most often are the superintendent, 
principal, homeroom adviser, and teacher. 
Other investigators have indicated that 
counselors at both the elementary and second- 
ary levels assume such varied duties as fail- 
ure problems, study loads, programming, 
teaching, curriculum development, research, 
and administration. Even in a seemingly 
more specialized area of work such as that of 
school psychologist, great occupational va- 
riety exists. For example, Cornell revealed 
that in New York State, where definite certi- 
fication standards would supposedly point 
toward some common bases of operation, 63 
persons listed 35 miscellaneous duties, rang- 
ing from evaluation of radio programs and 
chaperoning student activities to devising 
cumulative records and reading readiness 
tests. 

As one aspect of a study of elementary 
school counselors in California, work re- 
sponsibilities were investigated. For pur- 
poses of comparison, one hundred counselors 
were divided into three groups. One group 
included counselors in cities over 35,000 and 
under one million population, another con- 
sisted of those working in cities under 35,000, 
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while the third was composed of county 
guidance workers. Wide disparities in du- 
ties were found within and between groups.! 

Thirty-three and three-tenths per cent of 
the counselors from the larger cities (Group 
I) taught from 3 to 25 hours per week, while 
44.5 per cent of those in the smaller cities 
(Group IT) taught for a similar range of time. 
The teaching assignments included kinder- 
garten through eighth grade, and special 
work in remedial reading, speech, and physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped group. 


Group III (county) counselors taught only 
college, university, and university extension 


classes. 

The assignment of teaching responsibility 
varied considerably among the larger school 
systems involved in the study. Three sys- 
tems assigned no teaching duties, two systems 
had both full-time counselors and teacher- 
counselors, while another employed only 
teacher-counselors. 

Counselors in the three groups assumed 
differing responsibilities in their school test- 
ing programs. The chief responsibility of 
the Group I counselors was the administra- 
tion of tests, while in Group II the primary 
duty was the ordering and distribution of 
tests. Group III counselors reported that 
their main concern was the interpretation of 
test results. Counselors in all groups listed 
responsibilities in ordering, distributing, and 
administering tests, and as the area of least 
concern, the recording of test results. Forty- 
one counselors administered group tests, 
with 24 of those reporting their responsibility 
in Group I. Only one counselor reported no 
pre-testing preparation of teachers through 
meetings or conferences. 

Little personal supervision of graduating or 
transferring students was reported by the 
counselors. Counselor visits were listed by 
only nine counselors, and only one person 
listed follow-up contacts. Transfer of rec- 
ords was named by 63 per cent of the coun- 
selors as the most common follow-up proce- 


dure. 


1 Data quoted in the remainder of this article are taken 
from Martinson, Ruth. The Elementary School Counselor in 
California. Doctor of Education dissertation. Los 
Angeles: University of California at Los Angeles, June, 


1949. 171 pp. CTypewritten.) 
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Although only 20 per cent of the counselors 
were Oflicially designated as attendance ofh- 
cers, many more assumed responsibility in 
this area. Thirty-two per cent investigated 
causes for absence, and 29 per cent reported 
responsibility in recording absences and pre- 
paring periodic reports. 

All of the counselors reported that they 
used various techniques in working with in- 
dividual problems. Three hundred and nine- 
teen types of problems were named as those 
most commonly referred to them by teachers. 
The specific difficulty listed most often as of 
first importance was failure to accomplish. 
Problems involving social relationships were 
most commonly listed as a general type, while 
those associated with health and physical 
needs were mentioned only 10 times. 

The entire group worked with teachers on 
problems of grouping and promotion. 
Seventy per cent named individual confer- 
ences as the most common approach. 

Work with parents was a major function of 
the counselor group. Ninety-five per cent 
held individual conferences, while seventy- 
three per cent held group meetings on a 
variety of topics. 

Nearly half of the counselors worked with 
the in-service training of teachers. Counse- 
lors in Group III most often assumed this re- 
sponsibility, while those in Group I worked 
the least in this area. 

Ninety-three of 95 counselors stated that 
cumulative record systems were maintained 
in their schools. Thirty-two persons re- 
corded data on the records. Of the group, 
only three reported exclusive responsibility 
for the installation of record systems. 
In the majority of cases the records were in- 
stalled through the efforts of either admin- 
istrators or committees of school personnel. 


Administrative Duties 


Administrative duties were a major con- 
cern of the counselor group, with an average 
of 4.5 such duties per person. Only nine per- 
sons had no administrative duties to perform. 
Over 50 per cent of the total group listed 
teachers’ meetings, pupil placement, and 
testing of groups, while over 25 per cent 
named pupil transfers, curriculum planning, 
grouping, registration, and supervision of 
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teachers as duties. Attendance reports con- 
sumed the time of 18 per cent, and 15 per cent 
of the counselors supervised the school audio- 
visual program. 

Questionable responsibilities named by in- 
dividual counselors included the following: 
assemblies, ordering and distribution of all 
books, supervision of physical education, 
cafeteria supervision, supplies, supervision of 
cafeteria workers, school newspaper super- 
vision and graduation. 

From various studies which have been 
made, it may be concluded that the elemen- 
tary school counselor no longer functions as 
a rarity, but that he does function with amaz- 
ing versatility. One may well wonder at the 
opportunity left for counselors to perform 
guidance functions in view of other assign- 
ments. Twenty-five hours of teaching leaves 
little time (or energy) for guidance. Clerical 


duties involving records or attendance re- 
ports curtail possible guidance contributions. 
While some administrative responsibilities 
are legitimate, one might question the ex- 
pedient of having counselors supervise food 
preparation, book orders, or school publica- 


tions. Energy spent on such work dimin- 
ishes the potential of the guidance program. 

Can steps be taken to clarify the duties of 
elementary school counselors? One impor- 
tant step forward might be the establishment 
of required guidance courses for school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, in which elemen- 
tary guidance programs and the contributions 
of guidance personnel are discussed. Such 
courses would aid school personnel in making 
effective use of the counselor's time. Be- 
yond that, training courses for elementary 
school counselors should be set up at colleges 
and universities. Most existing courses now 
are geared to meet the needs of secondary 
school or adult counselors. 

The establishment of in-service study 
groups, in which counselors and administra- 
tive personnel evaluate and discuss guidance 
practices would be of benefit in improving 
guidance programs. 

Given adequate training and adequate op- 
portunity to function, what might be legiti- 
mate areas of operation for the elementary 
counselor? Six major areas may be men- 
tioned as a start in planning: 
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e The counselor works with school person- 
nel in the study of individual children. In 
this work, through case studies, he interprets 
special needs to all who contact the young- 
ster. He may use illustrative studies to 
romote total staff understanding of chil- 
ren. 


e The counselor plans with teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and curriculum workers for 
special provisions for individuals within the 
regular classroom, and for special classrooms. 
e The counselor provides leadership in staff 
development and use of an adequate record 
system. He assists in coordinating, inter- 
preting, and promoting understanding of 
children through records. He works with 
other schools in matters of record transfers, 
interpretations, and placement. 


e An important area of function is that of 
parent education. The counselor plans with 
school personnel to effect an on-going pro- 
gram aimed at understanding of child needs 
and characteristics, and at the bases for 
modern school practices. Such a program 
might well inclnde parents of pre-school 
children as well as those of children in 
attendance. 


e In order to reach every teacher and every 
child, the counselor functions not only on 
a remedial basis, but also as the key person 
in furthering an over-all mental Pealth 
rogram. He maintains a balance between 
individual and froup service. Since most 
group tests are designed for teacher use, he 
helps teachers to administer and use tests 
effectively. He works with them in such 
matters as understanding of children, cur- 
riculum evaluation, programming, and group 
relations. 


e The counselor serves as a coordinating 
agent with community gg > which provide 
assistance in special cases. In working with 
clinics, he provides complete information 
regarding the child in the home and school. 
He works with the clinic in the interpreta- 
tion of findings to the school. 
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ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 


Keeping children out of work before they are ready for it is assuredly an im- 
portant basis for planning a successful vocational future—but it is, after all, a 
kind of negative program. How to keep them in school where they more properly 
belong, in spirit as well as physically; how to reduce the number of early school- 
leavers; how to make every child want to stay in school of his own volition and 
not as a captive—these are questions that require a much more adequate 
answer than compulsory school-attendance and restrictive child-labor laws. 
And the answers are rooted in parental attitudes, in the economic situation of 
every family, and in the quality of the schooling and school services that each 
community provides.—Sol Markoff in “Employment of Children and Youth at the 
Mid-Century” in the June Social Service Review. 


ON DEVELOPMENT OF SPIRITUAL VALUES 


The ideal of taking a college degree, getting married and settled, rearing a 
family, having a dependable job, making lots of money and having a solid and 
ever expanding bank account—this ideal conceived purely in these terms is not 
good enough. It is, if | may say so, a very timid ideal. It is not dangerous 
enough; it does not answer to man’s deepest hunger for truth and community, 
where going out of one's self is a joy, and where it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. Confronted with this ideal alone, Asia—if | must be frank with you— 
is not impressed. In fact, despite all her darkness and misery, Asia can still do 
better. And | as an Asian who knows something of the highest values which 
have characterized the Western positive tradition at its best can turn to the 
West and say, “You can do much better also.” 

If the thirsty souls of honest, seeking men throughout the world are going to 
be satisfied, a mighty living true faith must be discovered or created to balance 
the militant faith of Communism. . .. He does not know the infinite positive 
hidden riches of the non-Communistic world in Asia, in Europe, and in America, 
who does not believe that such a faith can be released in it-—Charles Habib 
Malik in Christian Century, January 17, 1951, p. 77. 
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DEMOCRACY 


by HAROLD H. PUNKE* 


$ EDUCATION BECOMES more democratic 

will it also become more vocational? 
“*‘Democratic’’ education does not imply 
merely equality of educational opportunity, 
because dictators may ‘“‘apply’’ educational 
techniques, opportunities, or denials equally 
as a means or regimentation. ‘‘Equal-oppor- 
tunity-for-what’’ becomes important. A 
large area of individual choice must be in- 
cluded, as well as effort at developing individ- 
ual potentialities as fully as innate capacity, 
physical energy, determination, and the pre- 
vailing status of psychology and educa- 
tional method allow. The democratic con- 
cept demands that ‘‘vocation’’ be so defined 
as to minimize age-old cleavages between lib- 
eral and practical, and to include not only the 
economic means of livelihood but also satis- 
faction from the work done. This article 
deals with factors in developing vocational 
democracy. 

Vocational hierarchies and the spread of tech- 
nology. Past conditions have been important 
in developing the present order among voca- 
tions from high to low. Present conditions 
in this respect are somewhat different from 
those of earlier centuries. How much differ- 
ent they will be in the future is one concern 
of this article. Among factors which have 
helped to locate vocations on the scale are the 
amount of education demanded, amount of 
handwork relative to brainwork involved, 
satisfaction derived from the activities of the 
vocation, stability of employment and pay 
per hour or unit of service, and social class of 
the persons who enter the vocation. Some of 
these factors are obvious carry-overs from 
days when there was less political democracy 
than now exists in the United States, but 
when democracy was nevertheless conceived 
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in political rather than in economic or voca- 
tional terms. 

As a growing technology has supplied the 
basis for a continuous stream of new voca- 
tions, and as educational opportunity has be- 
come more nearly equal, the stairstep relation- 
ship among higher and lower vocations has 
become less pronounced. Growth in knowl- 
edge and in techniques for creating new 
knowledge constitutes strong forces against 
prestige based on monopoly of knowledge in 
some particular area—such as characterized 
priests in some early societies, and craftsmen 
in some late-medieval vocations. When 
knowledge expands rapidly and when educa- 
tion affords something approaching equal 
access to that knowledge, no small group can 
readily control the entrance to important 
vocations. 

If all persons have equal opportunity to 
prepare for any vocation desired, much of the 
importance traditionally attached to the 
length of preparation for different vocations 
will disappear. This situation would be 
reached economically if a// the cost of pro- 
fessional study, as well as the cost of more 
limited training for other vocations, were 
paid from public funds. It would be ap- 
proached socially if young people from every 
type of home had roughly the same scope of 
information about vocations and if all youth 
felt equally free to enter any existing voca- 
tion. During the past half century progress 
has been made in this country regarding both 
the opportunity to get preparation and free- 
dom in choosing among vocations. 

A pragmatic philosophy has helped under- 
mine vocational status based on tradition. 
According to this view, an individual is 
valued less in terms of his vocation or the 
social status of his father than in terms of 
what he can do that has social value. A 
philosophy that emphasizes results can be an 
important democratizing influence in a so- 
ciety which offers approximately equal op- 
portunity to qualify for a job—for achieving 
results. 





Worve come a 


long way—have we 
a far piece to go? 
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The trend to minimize the stairstep rela- 
tionship among vocations, which has accom- 
panied the growth of knowledge, scientific 
techniques, and democratic educational op- 
portunity, suggests that further development 
along these lines promises further to under- 
mine the stairstep concept. Complete dis- 
appearance of steps, with no vocation con- 
sidered ‘‘humble"’ or *‘menial,"’ might theo- 
retically constitute vocational democracy. 

However, certain questions arise. If a job 
results in a socially useful product or service 
is it inferior to other jobs resulting in useful 
products or services? Will any society ever 
be equally in need of all available types of 
goods and services, or will it always be pos- 
sible to dispense with some types while 
others are needed? Will changes in society 
mean a constant shift in relative urgency of 
need—and in value of rewards? Probably 
there will always be differences in the time or 
effort required to prepare for different voca- 
tions, and work at some jobs will perhaps al- 
ways involve greater effort, hazard, endur- 
ance, skill, or insight than work at other 
jobs. Will it be possible to translate all such 
factors into a common denominator which is 
more precise and more defensible than the 
rough measure that is now reflected in wage 
or salary, social status of the job, and satis- 
faction from activities of the vocation itself? 
Subsequent paragraphs may throw light on 
some of these questions. 


Mechanization and Professionalization 


Mechanization and professtonalization of work 
affect vocational democracy. The use of ma- 
chines for routine tasks helps democratize the 
vocational world. Some of the people whom 
machines release from the lower levels of rou- 
tine and monotony become machine tenders. 
In many instances machine tending involves 
more skill than the jobs which the machine 
replaces, and it usually reduces the demands 
on workers for energy and endurance. Some 
of the people replaced by machines prepare 
for other jobs at higher levels. Probably a 
few make no adjustment and join the unem- 
ployables. However, by invading the areas 
of production in which untrained manpower 
is most extensively used and abused, the areas 
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in which social and vocational discrimina- 
tions are greatest, the machine can be an im- 
portant democratizing influence in vocational 
relationships. Whether it really is such an 
influence may depend largely on whether the 
total economy is expanding so that persons 
who are displaced by machines can be ab- 
sorbed in other work. 


Along with mechanization, attention 
should be given to the professionalization of 
work which is not done by machines. Two 
ramifications of such professionalization are 
considered here. One relates to ‘‘learned pro- 
fessions’’ such as teaching, surgery, law prac- 
tice, or scientific research—for which exten- 
sive training is typically required, which are 
accorded high social respect, and in which 
the worker is thought to gain considerable 
satisfaction from the work itself. The other 
ramification concerns the business and indus- 
trial world. In this latter area professionali- 
zation means a scientific analysis of the 
specific tasks and principles of work that a 
job involves, and the use of this analysis as a 
basis for developing procedures which mini- 
mize human effort relative to output and 
which maximize vocational satisfaction for 
the worker. The analysis of a job into 
specific tasks to be performed with the elimi- 
nation of waste movement and the easing of 
difficult tasks where possible, contributes 
much to conserving human energy and reduc- 
ing industrial drudgery. Through the work 
of job analysts and industrial engineers, many 
jobs can be simplified or the easier tasks from 
different jobs regrouped into new jobs which 
can be handled by older or handicapped work- 
ers. The mechanizing and professionalizing 
movement described thus contributes to vo- 
cational democracy in three ways. It reduces 
the proportion of the gainfully employed 
population in the lowest levels of routine and 
big-muscle work. In much other work it re- 
duces the amount of human energy expended 
in proportion to output. It also enables addi- 
tional types of people to share in responsible 
vocational life and hence to feel a greater sig- 
nificance to their lives. 

The foregoing reference to job satisfaction 
needs development. The literature on indus- 
trial management includes studies by the 
Western Electric Company which show that 
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the rapport of a particular group working to- 
gether may increase piece-work output. In 
some instances when a group was broken up, 
output declined. In education the principle 
involved is called motivation, and attention 
is directed to greater achievement attained 
when satisfaction accompanies the learning 
process. 

Worker satisfaction is important from an- 
other standpoint—understanding the social 
significance of the work done. This signifi- 
cance is probably more difficult for workers to 
sense under machine production than it was 
under handicraft production. A particular 
industry would benefit through the greater 
output and reduced absenteeism that would 
likely accompany more understanding and 
greater satisfaction on the part of workers 
who feel that it is important to have high 
standards of achievement, and to have ideals 
toward which to strive, in the field of indus- 
trial production as well as in other fields. 
The public generally would gain through any 
vocational practice that offers more satisfac- 
tion to employees and that increases the out- 
put of material goods available. In voca- 
tional fields in which there are no such stand- 
ards or ideals at present, it should be worth 
the effort of both industry and the public to 
develop them. 


Residue of Drudgery 


Another area of vocational democracy 
should be considered. In spite of machines to 
perform routine tasks; industrial engineers 
to analyze jobs, reduce wasted effort, and in- 
crease employee satisfaction; the develop- 
ment of understanding and loyalty concerning 
vocational standards and ideals; or the dis- 
tribution of manpower among military and 
non-military services (as subsequently noted) 
will there always be a residue of drudgery— 
of work that must be done, but that every- 
body wishes somebody else would do? A 
theoretical analysis should not overlook this 
practical category, regarding the foreseeable 
future. Drudgery, as necessary service which 
nobody wants to render existing conditions, 
may include military or other service in which 
it is necessary to resort to compulsion in order 
to secure recruits to render the service. To 
the extent to which such residual drudgery 
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exists, the democratic ideal would point to 
a sharing of it by the entire population, per- 
haps on some part-time basis. 

Emergency allocations of personnel and demo- 
cratic opportunity. The present emergency pro- 
gram of relationships between military serv- 
ice and vocational deferment is important 
for vocational democracy. If one closes his 
eyes to the fact that the female half of the 
population is largely in a preferred status and 
currently participates in the program at will 
or in a somewhat sporadic and haphazard 
manner, he may see a broadening democratic 
base to other aspects of the program. When 
one considers the nation's total manpower 
needs, military and otherwise, some arrange- 
ment appears necessary for distributing avail- 
able manpower according toneed. Deferment 
from military service in order to render other 
service implies that the public welfare is best 
served at present by the manpower distribu- 
tion indicated—although the distribution 
may be changed in the future. 

In the foregoing military-civilian employ- 
ment relationship there may be much or little 
opportunity for growth in vocational 
democracy, depending on how the program 
develops. There may be some democracy in 
the fact that numerous military and non- 
military activities are supported on a roughly 
equal basis. That is, democracy in the sense 
that several areas of opportunity remain open 
approximately on an equal basis, rather than 
most areas being substantially closed with 
particular opportunity for those who have a 
rather narrow range of qualifications. 

Major importance, however, attaches to 
the basis on which distribution among differ- 
ent activities is made. For practice to ap- 
proach the ideal of vocational democracy, 
there should be no more compulsion for a per- 
son to enter military service than for him to 
enter any other service to the country in 
which the need is as great and his qualifica- 
tions as fitting. Neither should the rigors of 
preparation or performance in non-military 
fields be less than in military fields—if rigor 
can contribute equally to achievement in both 
types of fields. 


Opportunity for Development 


From the democratic standpoint, a major 
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item concerns the equality of opportunity for 
education and development which different 
individuals have had before they reach the 
point at which distribution among military 
and non-military services is made. As long as 
basic democracy of opportunity at these 
earlier levels does not exist, effort toward 
democracy at the later levels will be on some- 
what of a veneer and camouflage basis—al- 
though of potential value. The effort at 
service discrimination which seems to be re- 
flected in the present emergency may repre- 
sent progress toward the democratic ideal. 

Educational institutions and vocational de- 
mocracy. The nation’s schools have influenced 
the development of vocational democracy in 
various ways. For a long time American 
schools helped spread the cleavage between 
the liberal and the practical—as inherited 
from Europe. 

When literacy was unusual, or later when 
only a few young people finished high school, 
the people who could read or who had ex- 
tended their knowledge through reading were 
looked to by others for help and advice. 
When persons with “‘book learning’’ were 
few and those who could work with their 
hands were many, persons with book learning 
had a ‘‘value of scarcity’’ and a leverage of 
control over others. The network of atti- 
tudes which accompanied this relationship 
became part of the mores, and has been ex- 
tensively perpetuated into the present, when 
education at the secondary level is usual and 
when many youth graduate from colleges and 
technical schools. With many educated peo- 
ple now in the population, one would expect 
such people to be employed in a wide range of 
vocations—including vocations which de- 
mand technology and great manual skill. 
Under these conditions the cleavage between 
brain workers and manual workers is certain 
to disappear, although tradition may influ- 
ence the rate at which it does so. 

It is important that the degree of disap- 
pearance to date has been largely a by- 
product of an expanding educational oppor- 
tunity—along with other social changes. 
Seldom have schools made a frontal attack on 
the idea that people who work with their 
brains (white collar groups) are somehow 
superior to people who work with their 
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hands, (blue collar groups). With the de- 
velopment of guidance programs, many 
American youths are gaining insight into the 
vocational world and are becoming able to 
evaluate different vocations on a fairly realis- 
tic basis. Through guidance which helps 
youth secure objective information about the 
financial rewards, personal contacts, and 
satisfactions of different vocations, along 
with the demands made upon the individual 
by each vocation, the basis for vocational 
democracy is considerably broadened—de- 
mocracy in the sense of placing all vocations 
on a common basis for evaluation, and all 
youth on a common basis regarding informa- 
tion and advice on which to evaluate. 


Philosophy and guidance in relation to voca- 
tional hierarchies. An important factor con- 
cerning vocational democracy is the philos- 
ophy of life of the individual and the place of 
his vocation in that philosophy. When refer- 
ence is made to personal satisfaction which 
one gets from practicing the skills or associat- 
ing with the people in a particular vocation, 
it is obvious that point of view is important. 
It is in this connection that such statements 
as the following are meaningful: ‘‘It is not 
what a person does’ in following one voca- 
tion rather than another, ‘‘but how he does 
it’’ that determines his vocational enjoyment; 
‘making a living is easier than making a live- 
lihood,’’ and the vocation should contribute 
to both. 

Question arises concerning the extent to 
which guidance personnel should give atten- 
tion to the attitudes and philosophy of work- 
ers relative to the attention which such per- 
sonnel give to scores on tests of intelligence, 
scholastic achievement, skill, or aptitude. 
Psychology suggests that within fairly wide 
limits a person can learn to enjoy practically 
any vocation that he might enter, and eco- 
nomics indicates that a large proportion of the 
gainfully employed population will change 
their vocations one or more times during 
their productive lives. Under these condi- 
tions a point of view that facilitates change 
and adjustment fay be more important than 
a favorable achievement or aptitude score. 
A score may reflect considerable aptitude for 
a type of work which a person does not want 
todo. In this case flexibility in changing de- 
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sire, or in developing capacity to do some- 
thing which one thinks he would enjoy, may 
be highly important. Similar adjustment 
would be involved when’one has considerable 
aptitude for work in which there is little 
vocational opportunity. Additional illustra- 
tions could be used to emphasize the impor- 
tance of individual philosophy in the field of 
guidance and vocational satisfaction, and to 
suggest that present guidance effort in em- 
phasizing ‘‘objective’’ scores often overlooks 
philosophy. 

One area of attitude and outlook may with- 
in a decade or two become sufficiently im- 
portant to American workers to deserve 
special comment. Since about 1938 there has 
been a high level of demand for Jabor in the 
United States, and the same conditions seem 
likely to prevail for the next few years. This 
means that practically everybody who has 
joined the labor force since 1938 joined at a 
time when it was rather easy to get a job, 
and that he could hold his job in spite of 
mediocrity of output and an attitude toward 
his employer that would not have been toler- 
ated a few years earlier. If similar conditions 


prevail into the late 1950's, a large proportion 
of the labor force will at that time consist of 
persons who have known the vocational 
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world only under conditions which are most 
favorable to the employee. If these persons 
should then face a period of labor abundance 
and job scarcity, many of them would have 
basic emotional and ideological adjustments 
tomake. Under these conditions the impor- 
tance of a capacity to get satisfaction out of 
almost any kind of job is more apparent than 
at other times, although important at all 
times. It is a capacity which is fundamen- 
tally anchored to one’s philosophy, a capac- 
ity to which considerable guidance attention 
might be given. 

Several of the items mentioned in foregoing 
paragraphs, concerning vocational democ- 
racy, have been influenced through public 
education in the past and can be so influenced 
in the future. Part of this influence has been 
negative—although perhaps a minor part. 
By-products of extended educational oppor- 
tunity can add further to vocational democ- 
racy and the dignity of manual skills, but a 
direct attack would hasten this outcome. 
Greater vocational democracy in the sense in- 
dicated in this article would strengthen the 
American people as a group, and it would in- 
crease the satisfaction which many indivi- 
duals get out of their vocational activities. 


ASSUMPTIONS OF GUIDANCE 


. Each individual is a unique and complex organism with varying mental, 
physical, emotional and social needs, maturities, and potentialities. 

. Each individual faces a complex and dynamic environment which demands 
continuous intelligent interactions based on wise choices and adjustments. 

. Each individual encounters varying degrees of difficulty in reaching self- 
understanding, appraising his present and probable future environment 
and in integrating these two variables. 

. Each individual has the right in a democratic society to receive the assistance 
he needs and desires in making his choices and adjustments free both from 
his own ignorance and from the dictation of others. 

. Society now can, by means of guidance services based on psychology, 
sociology, and economics, provide the individual with the professional assist- 
ance necessary to the realization of his democratic right.—Clarence W. Failor. 





Twice Handicapped 
by MURIEL JENNINGS* 


NYONE ASSOCIATED With the field of voca- 
A tional rehabilitation must admit that 
one of the great and persistent problems he 
faces is convincing the nation’s employers 
that hiring of the physically handicapped ¢s 
good business. 

In an effort to get at some of the basic rea- 
sons for this, the writer contacted some 20 
employers in representative areas of business 
and industry. The results of this study lead 
to two conclusions. First, there is a dis- 
crepancy between an employer's theory and his 
actual practice in regard to hiring the disabled. 
Secondly, employers possess an aggregate of 
misconceptions, false beliefs, and false no- 
tions related to the capabilities and abilities 
of the handicapped. 

It is a purpose of this paper to demonstrate 
the validity of the conclusions mentioned in 
the previous paragraph. A second purpose 
is to question the stand taken by many em- 
ployers. Finally, the writer offers some ap- 
proaches to a solution of this threat to voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

For this study, 20 employers in New York's 
Manhattan were interviewed at some length. 
The type of business institution contacted, 
and the number of employees in each institu- 
tion are given in TaBLe 1. 

A stock question, one which was felt to be 
neutral and free from any coloring of personal 
feelings on the subject, was used to open each 
interview with employment officers or per- 
sonnel directors of the various establishments. 
‘““What would be your reaction to hiring a 
handicapped person who could fulfill all of 
the requirements for a particular job you 
might have available?’’ they were asked. 
If the response indicated that a further dis- 
cussion would be pleasant and welcomed, as 
was almost always the case, it was possible 
to pursue the topic. However, in ail cases, 
the initial response seemed to be sincere and 
unguarded. 
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City. 


After the interviews, the responses were 
classified into three categories relating to the 
hiring of the handicapped. These were: 
favorable, 7; unfavorable, 12; and unde- 
cided, 1. 

Following are some of the verbatim re- 
sponses received. Those which have been 
selected for quotation are all wafavorably dis- 
posed to the hiring of the handicapped, since 
it is from this type of reaction that it may be 
deduced just what are some of the fallacies 
held as truths by many employers. 


‘Handicapped people have to be catered to." 

‘I don’t think that they would be able to 
stand the gaff.”’ 

“I would feel sorry for them, and would feel 
that if I hired them, I should be doing the work 
myself."" 

“We have no plush jobs where people can 
just sit back and make big decisions."’ 

‘The attitude of the public is not good, and 
they (the public) have to be taken into con- 
sideration." 

“What about their being out a lot? 
stand that they are, you know.” 


I under- 


On the basis of these responses and addi- 
tional information acquired during the inter- 
view the following conclusions were evolved 
concerning beliefs held by a majority of em- 
ployers: 


e Special provisions must be made by the 
employer to enable the handicapped person 
to adapt himself to the work situation. 

e Lack of confidence in physical ability, and 
a feeling of doubt about general stamina, is 
highly prevalent. 

e A tendency toward exaggerated sympathy, 
with a consequent inability to accept the 
handicapped as one who could, and should, 
be oar a member of the so-called norma! 
staff. 

e Identification with the consumer public's 
reluctance to accept the impaired as capable, 
self-sufficient, and not distasteful in an 
aesthetic sense. 

e An erroneous concept of the handicapped 
person's rate of absenteeism. 


These conclusions have a remarkably high 
correlation with the literature on employer 
rejection of the physically impaired. The 
literature mentions, however, one additional 
factor which the author feels would have 
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been demonstrated in this study, had any 
factories or other purely industrial set-ups 
been visited. That is, the belief on the part 
of many employers that the physically handi- 
capped are more prone to accidents. (2, p. 8] 
To quote Kessler: 


The employer fears, financially and morally, 
the accident or injury to the handicapped person, 
because his case (the handicapped) a second 
injury would be even more unwanted and 
disastrous. Perhaps the greatest bar to com- 
plete rehabilitation is the complex pattern of 
relationships that have mushroomed into the 
present system of compensation administration 
(3, pp. 49-50]. 


For example, a workman who has already, 
at the time of employment, lost an eye, a leg, 
or an arm, is at a special disadvantage; be- 
cause the employer fears increased compensa- 
tion if another accident occurs. The loss of a 


second member could totally disable the 
worker; and, if he receives compensation for 
the second injury only, this means that the 
compensation would have tobe great. This, 
then, is the reasoning process of many em- 
ployers when they become concerned with the 


accident proneness of the impaired worker. 

The following studies on absenteeism, pro- 
duction efficiency, and accident proneness 
will throw some light on the facts, as well as 
to demonstrate the worth of Howard A. 
Rusk’s statement: 


.. . the properly motivated disabled person is 
not looking for four balls and a free trip to first 
base. He simply wants a chance to take his 
cut at the ball on the same basis as the non- 
handicapped, and if he makes a hit, to get 
around the bases in his own way—in a whecl- 
chair, on crutches, or by feeling his way with a 
white cane [6]. 


First, in regard to absenteeism, the studies 
cited in the literature show no appreciable 
difference between absenteeism of the non- 
handicapped and the handicapped workers. 
The Minneapolis Artificial Limb Company, 
an organization in which 95 per cent of the 
employees are handicapped, states that ab- 
sentecism arising from disability is almost 
unknown. When it does occur among the 
impaired, the disability is not the cause [2]. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


and the Bureau of Labor Statistics sent out 
questionnaires, in 1943 and 1944, respectively, 
to two groups of employers. One hundred 
were in the first group, and 300 were in the 
second group. About two-thirds of the em- 
ployers in the study said that production ef- 
ficiency of the handicapped workers was 
equal to that of the able-bodied, and about 
one-fourth said that the productivity of the 
former was even better than that of the latter. 
In the second study, 95 per cent reported that 
the performance of the handicapped was as 
good as, or better than, the able-bodied [2]. 
Good wages is one of the more objective 
tests of productive efficiency in an economy 
where employees are seldom paid more than 
they are worth to their employers. The 
Civil Service Commission has indicated that 
the handicapped receive wages equal to the 
non-handicapped. Furthermore, the im- 
paired workers were found, on follow-up 
study, to have increased their wages during 
the period since original employment [2]. 
Too, the record production achieved by 
what many called the “‘physically inferior’’ 
during World War II, is now history. 
Emphasizing second injuries as the impor- 
tant consideration in thinking of accident 
proneness will be concentrating on the issue 
which is extremely bothersome to many po- 
tential employers. The facts, in regard to 
insuring the handicapped worker, are these 
[5]: The physically impaired can be insured 
without any penalty to the employer. 
Workmen's compensation insurance rates are 
determined by two factors—telative hazards 
in the given company's work, and that com- 
pany'’s accident experience and rate. Fur- 
thermore, statistical evidence shows that the 
probability of large numbers of second injur- 
ies is rather remote. New York State ex- 
perience discloses 185 cases of this type in 25 
years of observation. That is, during the 
years from 1919 to 1944, there are only 185 
second injuries recorded for the handicapped 
worker in New York State. In Illinois there 
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have been 99 such cases since 1925 [1]. In the standpoints just mentioned. They in- 
addition, any stress, due to a feeling of moral cluded, also, the factor of employment 
responsibility in the event of a second in- stability. The results of the study, published 
jury, is virtually erased by the establishment in the Journal of the American Medical As- 
of second-injury funds. Thirty-five states sociation of April, 1947, are summarized by 
have set up funds of this kind to make upthe Harvey and Luongo as follows: 

difference between the legal compensation and Th 4 

he actual loss caused by the injury. Thu o avemngp aerteent Cagney ante fer te 
. = y jury Sy physically impaired was no higher than the 
tasurance Companies do not, and need not, average frequency rate for the able-bodied. 
raise the rates to the employer [2]. With The physically impaired experienced propor- 
such provisions and in the event of subsequent tionately less severe accidents than the able- 
injury, the employer is responsible for the bodied. 

specific loss suffered by the employee; ad- The productivity, both in quantity and in 
ditional amounts to which the injured person = quality, and the efficiency ratings of the physi- 
is entitled on the basis of his total disability  <@lly impaired were found to compare favorably 
are paid out of the aforementioned fund main- with those of the able-bodied. 


tained by the state out of payments collected A much lower rate of turnover was found 
among the physically impaired than among the 


in various ways. This can be illustrated able-bodied, indicating that the impaired are 
through the following example: 
TABLE 1 


A worker in Illinois, having a wife but no 





children, earning $50.00 a week, is entitled ro No. of 
workmen's compensation ~in~the amount of beat ; 
$2,115.00 for “ye of one eye. In the event _ I cece et _ s 
of an accident involving the loss of both eyes, . Bank 92 
the compensation payable would be approxi- . Bank 144 
mately $4,700.00 plus a pension for life of . Variety Store 120 





$47.00 a month on the basis of permanent total . Variety Store 

disability. The same worker, employed with . Department Store 

blindness in one eye, the sight having been lost . Department Store 

in a childhood accident, would be entitled, to . Restaurant 

permanent total disability benefits in the . Restaurant 

amounts noted in the event of industrial loss of . Restaurant 

the good eye. However, the employer would . Residence Club 

be responsible only to the extent of the pay- . Apartment Hotel 

ments for one eye, and the remainder would be . Hospital 

paid from the special fund [J, pp. 11-12] . Hospital 

Research Laboratory 

The following studies were chosen to cite . Insurance Company 
the logical incompatibility between fact Insurance Company 
on the one hand, and attitude on the other, as Garment Manufacturer 
regards hiring of the physically handicapped. Garment Manufacturer 
These fall in the three areas of misconception Publishing House 

- a» Printing Firm 

which have already been attacked. That is, 
these studies give statistics regarding ab- 
sentecism, production efficiency, and accident TABLE 2 
proneness of the handicapped worker. — 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission com- Lower 
pleted a statistical study in 1946 which em- ie 
braces the job performance of 2,858 physically Subject capped Higher Same 
impaired male and female workers as com- - 
pared with that of 5,523 able-bodied male 1. Absenteeism 55 5 40 
and female workers of similar age, expe- 2. Labor Turnover 83 1 16 
rience, and occupational characteristics from 3. Accident Rate 57 2 61 
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superior from the standpoint of employment 
stability and that no large number of impaired 
workers were separated, during a twelve month 
period, because of skill failures, physical 
demands failure, or other causes. The impaired, 
as well as the able-bodied, show a substantial 
increase in earnings at the time of survey over 
earnings at the time of initial employment in 
their jobs [1, pp. 7-10]. 


In the same year, 1946, the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency, made a survey of more than 100 
organizations employing handicapped work- 
ers. This survey was an opinion poll of em- 
ployers who were actually employing the 
handicapped at the time, and shows decided 
advantages for said handicapped workers. 
The results are tabulated in Tasxe 2 [1, p. 5]. 

Several of the fellowships at the Center for 
Safety Education, New York University, New 
York, have been devoted to phases of this 
subject that have so seriously needed investi- 
gation. What has been regarded as the most 
important objective study of the disabled 
worker's productivity, absenteeism, and ac- 
cident proneness was completed in 1946 by 
Tobias Wagner. The study was a two-year 
analysis of 1,200 male workers employed at 
80 different jobs. The subjects were ortho- 
pedically disabled. The author treated his 
accident data in the sense of frequency, and 
his production data from the standpoint of 
rate and quality. He gave his subjects and 
the normal, or comparative group, percent- 
age ratings, and has given the figures in 
Tasxe 3 [8, pp. 42-43]. 

Wagner goes on to state that the average 
salary for all disabled concerned in this study 
was $48.97 per week, while the normal earned 
$47.78 weekly. In all fairness to the conclu- 


TABLE 3 





Normal 
(Doing 
Disabled Same Job) 
3 


Criteria 


Production (rate) 
Production (quality) 
Above average 
Average 
Below average 
Accidents (frequency) 
Absenteeism 
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sive figures which he presents, it must be 
stated that the disabled subjects he observed 
were those he considered properly placed in 
industry. Wagner states that when the 
handicapped is mot properly piaced, he does 
not compare quite so favorably with the nor- 
mal. He says: 


Many disabled persons do not produce so 
much, nor are they as free from accidents as 
normal workers on the same job, if they have 
not been properly trained and placed. There- 
fore, training and placement are basic factors. 
When the disabled person has been properly 
trained and is properly placed, he gains in 
strength and surpasses the normal worker [8, 
p. 129]. 


In the bulletin, The Performance of Physically 
Impaired Workers in Manufacturing Industries, 
put out by the U. S. Department of Labor [4], 
the production efficiency of handicapped 
workers was compared with that of the non- 
handicapped worker doing the same job. 
Individual variances were manifest among 
the impaired and the unimpaired, but the 
average production efficiency for each group 
is contrasted in Tasxe 4. 


TABLE 4 





Type of 
Disability 


Comparison 
with Able-bodied 


2.4 per cent greater production 
1.9 per cent better output 
1 per cent more efficient 


Cardiac 
Visual 
Orthopedic 


Regarding those with multiple impair- 
ments, the bulletin has this to say: 


Although comparatively few of these workers 
were on individual incentive jobs, it was noted 
that others were working on group incentive 
or on assembly lines. On group incentive, 
the impaired worker would have to be able to 
contribute his share of the work or the earnings 
of the group would suffer accordingly. Simi- 
larly, on assembly line work the speed of work 
was generally paced by the line. Under both 
sets of conditions, the fact of their employment 
indicated that the multiple impairment cases 
were able to hold up their end of the job [4] 


Once again taking up the variances between 
the theory an employer professes to hold in re- 
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lationship to hiring the handicapped and 
what his actual practices are, an illustration of 
this occurred during one of the interviews 
held for purposes of the study presented in 
this paper. One particular employer's re- 
sponse to the stock question was most favor- 
able. He asked, ‘‘A person who has the 
qualifications for the job is not really handi- 
capped, is he?’’ Evidently here was an em- 
ployer who had as fine an understanding of 
the problem as one could possibly hope for. 
However, as the writer prepared to leave his 
office, he declared that his name or the name 
of his organization were neither to be quoted 
nor were the attitudes and ideals he expressed 
to be related in any way to him or to his firm. 
He explained that they “didn't make a prac- 
tice of hiring the handicapped."’ 

In light of the material presented in this 
paper, it is obvious that employer education 
is not only vital, but that there is also knowl- 
edge with which to accomplish this end. 
How it is to be done is the question that looms 
large. The following suggestions may be 


possible approaches to employer education. 
e The greatest strength for this cause is to be 


found in the interview situation. The value 
of personal and face-to-face contacts cannot be 
overestimated, since the interview situation 
is founded on a rapport which could—and 
must—be friendly and warm. The responsi- 
bility and obligation rests initially and pri- 
marily with the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor if the interview situation described 
is to be at all valuable as an educational tool. 
This counselor must know the employers of 
his locale, be able to relate to them and be 
able to ‘‘sell’’ his knowledge and facts con- 
cerning the abilities of the impaired worker. 
This cannot be accomplished in a haphazard 
fashion. It must be done through under- 
standing doubts and misgivings which an 
employer will express, and then being able to 
answer these same misgivings with facts. 
These counselor-employer contacts must be 
friendly, and never supported by pressures of 
time and impatience. Repeated visits to an 
employer, during many of which this specific 
topic is not even discussed, cannot be re- 
garded as fruitless. Rather, they are to be 
recommended for, in this warm 
counselor-employer relationships are pre- 


action, 
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cipitated, and one assumes that ultimately 
an impaired person will be hired by this 
employer. Thus the impaired individual 
through his own record can open the door 
for others who are handicapped. 

e Through the presentation of films, at busi- 
ness and club meetings, the employer would 
have a chance to see the handicapped worker 
demonstrate his ability, agility, and the fact 
that he can and does take his place by the side 
of the so-called normal worker without the 
aid of any special considerations. In the last 
decade, particularly, the mechanisms of visual 
education have demonstrated their value, 
and have driven home the realization that 
even the most sophisticated can benefit from a 
situation where it is not necessary to rely on 
one’s own imagery fully to appreciate the 
subject athand. Too, there are the effects of 
group psychology. In the instance of dis- 
playing films at club meetings, luncheons, 
labor gatherings, etc., a contagiousness of be- 
havior, or “‘spirit of the group,"’ not only 
exists, but is extremely powerful. 

e Speakers who are authorities in the field 
could do much to emphasize the abilities of 
the handicapped worker. Addresses to busi- 
nessmen could carry a great impact not only 
at their place of employment where super- 
visors, department heads, and the like have 
gathered for a meeting, but also at various 
clubs and organizations of which they are 
members. As indicated above, social ap- 
proval and social recognition would be allies 
in this instance. Here again, group psychol- 
ogy is a factor. 

e Dissemination of the existing literature in 
the field would carry weight, also. This is 
particularly true in the case of the employer 
who is sincere in wanting to do the best job 
possible. For here, he would have a chance 
to view cold and practical statistics which it 
would be to his economic advantage to be 
familiar with. 





Henry H. Kessler emphasizes physical 
handicap as being social and economic 
rather than being medical or anthropologic, 
and points out that ‘‘public prejudice 
toward the disabled constitutes the greatest 
obstacle to successful rehabilitation.” 
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John Galsworthy captures the essence of Handicapped. New York: Columbia University 
the need for employer education when he says, Press, 1947. 


‘‘A niche of usefulness and self-respect exists 4 7 ee the a Impaired Workers im 
: : Manufacturing lustries. Washington: Bureau of 
for every man, however handicapped; but Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 923 (1948), 42, 55, 


that niche must be found for him. To carry 22, 95. 
the process of restoration to a point short of 7p, Piysically Impaired Can be Insured Without Penalty 
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TOMORROW'S GIRL FRIDAY 


The career girl of the future will bear slight resemblance to the on-her-own lass 

who left home in the 30's. Because of the high marriage rate among the very 

young, she’s more likely to be a grandmother than a spinster, and she’s most 

likely to be a mother with children who are entering their teens. Married secre- 

taries who take their first jobs at 35 or so will be the rule, not the exception.— 
From “National Newsletter” in McCall’s, September, 1951. 


AN EMPLOYMENT SURVEY OF SCHOOLBOY “DROP-OUTS” 


The Boston Guidance News for June, 1951, carried a report of a survey of 
106 boy “drop-outs” who had been placed between September, 1950, and 
February, 1951. In this period 71 different drop-outs had left 93 different jobs. 
Employers were asked to comment on these boys. Among the comments were 
“Absent at times without notifying,” “Continually tardy. Resented criticism,” 
“All right at first, then did not show interest in work,” ‘Not alert, indifferent,” 


“Left Friday noon, returned Tuesday noon; had been to Virginia,” and “Lying 
down on the job.” 

When the boys were asked the reasons for leaving their jobs, the replies 
included: “Argument with boss; could not take it from the boss; stayed out 
without notifying; laid off for smoking on the job; stayed out without notifying, 
etc. 
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Counseling in the 
ClassificationProgram 


for Air Force Men 
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| NDIVIDUAL COUNSELING is now being used in 
conjunction with a battery of tests to 
determine assignments to various job special- 
ties in the Air Force. The extensive use of 
counseling in an Armed Forces Classification 
Program is relatively new.and should have 
implications for civilian personnel agencies. 

The Career Guidance Program in the Air 
Force, or the counseling phase of the total 
classification system, became a reality when 
the Airman Classification Battery (ACB) 
was first used operationally in December, 
1948. The first groups of basic trainees who 
were tested under the new program were 
counseled on January 3, 1949. Prior to the 
adoption of the Airman Classification Bat- 
tery, the Army General Classification Test 
was used either alone or in combination with 
the Mechanical Aptitude Test to determine 
particular job assignments of enlisted per- 
sonnel in the Air Force. 

The role which the Career Guidance Pro- 
gram plays in the entire Classification Pro- 
gram is intimately tied up with the use of the 
Airman Classification Battery. The develop- 
ment of this battery is described by Dailey [1] 
in an Air Force Research Bulietin. Since this 
report may not be widely available, a brief 
account of the ACB will be given in the 
present article prior to a more complete ex- 


*3700th Air Force Indoctrination Wing and USAF 
Training Command, Human Resources Research Center, 
Directorate of Personnel Research, Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Texas. The views expressed in this 
article are those of the authors and do not necessarily 
represent the official views of the United States Air Force. 


position of the counseling aspect of the pro- 
gram. 

Airman Classification Battery: Since Janu- 
ary, 1947, the six-hour Airman Classification 
Battery has been administered to airmen dur- 
ing their basic training. Two years of re- 
search involving about 100,000 cases demon- 
strated that success in various types of train- 
ing may be predicted in varying degrees from 
appropriate combinations of the tests in the 
battery. It was also found that combina- 
tions of special aptitude tests predicted train- 
ing success in most specialties considerably 
better than did the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test used either alone or in combination 
with the Mechanical Aptitude Test. Ac- 
cordingly, the new battery was adopted to re- 
place the other two tests and is now being 
used in classifying all new basic airmen. 

Consistent with research on other test bat- 
teries, it was found that while each separate 
Air Force enlisted occupational specialty re- 
quires its own pattern of aptitudes, many of 
these patterns are similar. Consequently, it 
was possible to resolve the many airman 
specialties into the following eight Aptitude 
Clusters: Mechanical, Craftsman, Clerical, 
Equipment Operator, Radio Operator, Ser- 
vices, Technician Specialty, and Electronics 
Technician. 

For each aptitude cluster, a composite 
score is derived from the tests in the battery 
found to be related to success in the occupa- 
tional specialties in that group. The com- 
posite score is converted to an aptitude index 
which is a standard score ranging in one-half 
standard deviation units from 1 (lowest) 
to 9 Chighest) with a mean of 5. Thus, the 
ACB yields eight aptitude indexes which are 
used for airman counseling and assignment 
purposes. 

In addition to serving as better predictors of 
success in various specialties, the use of ACB 
instead of AGCT results in a substantial 
economy in the utilization of the limited 
number of talented personnel available to the 
Air Force. As Dailey [1] has poiated out, it 
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is wasteful to classify personnel in terms of 
Army General Classification Test Scores repre- 
senting an average of all the abilities sampled 
by this test. When an airman is thus classi- 
fied for a given specialty which has a high 
AGCT score requirement, his high level of 
performance on those aptitudes which are 
measured by the AGCT but are not important 
in that particular specialty is wasted. This 
wastage of talent is minimized when classi- 
fication is based upon an aptitude index, 
measuring as far as possible only the specific 
aptitudes involved in the specialty. 

The AGCT is still useful as a general screen- 
ing test, but for purposes of differential clas- 
sification a more extensive battery with ap- 
propriate weights for various specialties has 
generally been found to be more economical in 
terms of amount of improved prediction for 
increased unit testing and processing cost. 
The ACB with its eight aptitude indexes re- 
presents a logical evolution from the AGCT, 
and is consistent with historical trends in 
psychometric theory and practice. 

These aptitude indexes are not used as the 
sole basis for classifying airmen for a number 
of reasons. First of all, even though the 
multiple R's of the composite scores for most 
specialties studied are high, they are far from 
perfect [2]. It is now believed that a good 
deal of the unmeasured variance lies in the 
realm of personality and motivation vari- 
ables. Extensive exploration of these areas 
of measurement has recently been under- 
taken. However, until such a time as the 
psychometric attempts bear fruit, there is a 
need to give due weight to the manifested in- 
terests and preferences of the airmen. Also, 
since the aptitude indexes are intercorrelated 
to the extent indicated by correlations rang- 
ing from 0.45 to 0.85, the classification pro- 
gram becomes complicated in the case of in- 
dividuals who obtain several identically high 
indexes. Moreover, the Air Force feels a re- 
sponsibility to the enlistees for training them 
in job specialties of their choice in so far as it 
is compatible with the efficient functioning 
of the total organization. Therefore, the 
Career Guidance Program derives its rationale 
from attempts-to maximize efficient utiliza- 
tion of personnel and at the same time provide 
them with adequate job satisfaction. 


How is the Career Guidance Program for 
Airmen set up and how does it function? 
One of the primary problems in the organiza- 
tion of such a program is the procurement 
and training of suitable personnel. Since pro- 
fessionally trained or experienced men were 
not available in the Air Force, it was decided 
to set up procedures and standards for the 
selection of military personnel to serve in this 
capacity. Non-commissioned officers of the 
first three grades, with six or more years of 
military experience, were permitted to apply 
for the position now known as a Career 
Guidance Specialist. A committee consist- 
ing of the Officer in Charge of the Career 
Guidance Program, the Technical Adviser of 
the Career Guidance Program, an officer of the 
Classification and Assignment Section, and a 
ranking non-commissioned officer was organ- 
ized. This committee interviewed and evalu- 
ated the applications of some 350 men and 
selected the 35 airmen then needed for the 
program. The men chosen were mature, 
generally over 30 years of age, and had an 
average educational background which in- 
cluded some college training. To partially 
qualify these men for their new duties, a short 
but intensive training program had to be 
organized hastily in order to meet the coun- 
seling schedule of the first group of airmen. 
The initial intensive training program lasted 
ten days and included instruction in the ap- 
plication of psychological testing to the 
Career Guidance Program, and techniques of 
interviewing, counseling, and assignment. 
Classes were held in an informal manner with 
ample question and discussion periods. 

The Career Guidance Program, of course, 
can be only as good as its counseling person- 
nel. It was realized from the start that a 
10-day training period would not in itself con- 


A down-to-earth coun- 
seling program proves the 
Air Force not to be up in 
the air about getting its 
boys off (or over) the 


ground 
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stitute adequate training. For this reason 
the specialists have been constantly in train- 
ing and are being given formal courses in 
elementary statistics, introductory psychol- 
ogy, interviewing, counseling and assign- 
ment techniques, and analysis and interpreta- 
tion of occupational information. Other 
professional courses are being planned and 
will be introduced as time and need warrant. 

Prior to the career guidance interview, the 
testing record cards which list all test scores 
and the eight aptitude indexes are sent to the 
counseling section. Equipped with sub- 
stantial background information on the in- 
dividual airman he is to counsel, the Career 
Guidance Specialist initiates the interview, 
completes the Qualification Card, DA AGO 
Form 20,! evaluates the educational back- 
ground, and notes such items as leisure time 
activities, general attitude, and likely career 
preferences. The counselor acquaints the 
airman with the various career opportunities 
most related to his interests- and aptitudes, 
the technical schools and their requirements, 
opportunities for on-the-job training and 
other information which, along with an ex- 


planation of his aptitude indexes, will assist 


him in making a wise career decision. To as- 
sure that the desires of the airman and the 
needs of the Air Force are properly resolved, 
the airman and the counselor agree on three 
career choices. Upon conclusion of the in- 
terview these choices are recorded in order of 
preference in Item 26 of the Form 20. There 
are no time limits set for the length of any 
interview. Specialists are under no pressure 
to hurry and have been fully encouraged to 
give every airman as much time as is necessary 
to effect the recommended assignment. In 
instances demanding other professional at- 
tention, the Officer-in-Charge of the Career 
Guidance Program and the Technical Ad- 
viser are available for consultation. If 
necessary, additional interviews are arranged 
to assure satisfaction on the part of the air- 
man. 

There are approximately 740 Air Force Oc- 


1This form, developed by the Personnel Procedures 
Section of the Adjutant General's Department, was used 
throughout World War II and has been continuously 
used until the present. It contains a history of the air- 
man's entire personal and military background and 
tollows him during his military career. 
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cupational Specialties in which enlisted per- 
sonnel may engage. Of this number some 
160 specialties represent entry? jobs, training 
for which may be obtained at one of the many 
technical schools or through on-the-job train- 
ing. Practically all airmen who have en- 
listed for at least a three-year period and at- 
tain an aptitude index of 4 or higher in at 
least one of their chosen fields are sent to ap- 
propriate technical schools. Airmen with 
aptitude indexes less than 4 are not sent to 
any technical school. Studies have demon- 
strated that they are relatively poor risks for 
technical training, and besides there is a need 
for airmen to fill relatively unskilled jobs in 
various broad occupational fields. Those air- 
men not attaining an aptitude index of at least 
4 in any aptitude cluster are subject to dis- 
charge after further testing and interview. 
The relatively small percentage of airmen not 
having an aptitude index of 4 in any cluster 
and who are not discharged are sent to various 
Air Force Bases for immediate assignment 
to less skilled jobs in their recommended 
career field. 

Of the 13,515 airmen counseled during the 
four-month period from March 1, 1949, to 
July 1, 1949, 62.9 per cent were assigned to 
technical schools and 37.1 per cent were as- 
signed directly to utilizing agencies. The 
latter figure includes one-year enlistees who 
because of insufficient remaining service were 
not eligible for technica] school assignments. 

It has been pointed out that, as a matter of 
policy, the airman of average or better abil- 
ity has a very good chance of being assigned 
to his chosen specialty. A survey of 
such airmen indicated that approximately 
65 per cent were assigned to their first choice; 
15 per cent to their second choice; and 20 per 
cent to their third choice. It was not pos- 
sible to assign all of these airmen to their first 
choice since many specialties have rigid 
physical and educational requirements. Fail- 
ure to meet the established prerequisites 
necessitates assignment to a recommended 
second or third choice. This is no more re- 


* Specialties which do not require prior work experi- 
ence or fully qualified training, and to which airmen may 
be initially assigned to on-the-job or technical training. 
It is the Seslenine job from which progression or 8 
vancement in the career field originates. 
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stricting than the problems the airman would 
encounter in his attempt to meet certain col- 
lege or industrial requirements in civilian life. 


An effective counseling program should 
orient its prospective counselees prior to the 
time they are expected to make a decision. 
The Career Guidance Program is allotted 
seven hours of basic training time in which 
the airman is given what information he de- 
sires essential to his choice of a career. 

On April 1, 1949, the Career Guidance 
Program was extended to overseas returnees 
and prior service personnel. Additional 
counseling personnel were trained, and screen- 
ing teams usually consisting of three airmen 
and an officer were sent to various aerial and 
water ports of embarkation throughout the 
United States. Another group of counselors 
consisting of 16 airmen and three officers left 
the United States in September, 1949, to in- 
terview and classify those airmen who served 
so well on the “‘Vittles’’ Project, and who 
were soon due to return home. It was the 
mission of these teams to encourage airmen 
to attend advanced technical schools, evalu- 
ate the qualifications of airmen with the 
possibility of recommending their assign- 
ment as technical instructors, and to reassign 
those airmen with appropriate aptitudes and 
interests into basic technical courses of their 
own choosing. 

As of September 30, 1949, a total of 30,102 
male basic airmen, 1,343 female basic airmen 
(WAF's), and 7,553 prior service personnel 
(male and female) were counseled and as- 
signed. 

The Career Guidance Program, though rela- 
tively new, has received excellent support in 
the Air Force. At the present time, research 
is being conducted and additional studies are 
being planned to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the program and to serve as a basis for con- 
tinued improvement. The preliminary in- 
dications of success in terms of favorable re- 
sponse of the counselees point toward the de- 
sirability of individual counseling in a sound 
personnel selection and classification pro- 


gram. 


Summary 


The Air Force recently initiated individual 
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counseling procedures (Career Guidance Pro- 
gram) which are used in conjunction with the 
Airman Classification Battery as a basis for 
assignment of personnel. The rationale of 
the Career Guidance Program is derived from 
the following facts: (1) any battery of tests 
falls short of perfect prediction of job pro- 
ficiency; (2) measures of personality variables 
are still very inadequate as predictors of oc- 
cupational success; (3) the importance of job 
satisfaction for morale and efficiency, and (4) 
responsibility that the Air Force feels to train 
its members for an appropriate career. 
While objective studies of the efficiency of 
the Career Guidance Program are still in 
progress, or in the planning stage, the favor- 
able response of counselees indicates that at 
least the program has already reaped a harvest 
of better morale. 
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Career Counseling 


for Air Force Officers 


e@ WALLACE BLOOM* 


w January 2, 1951, the 3702d Personne! 

Processing Squadron was activated at 
Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, with an 
initial primary mission of providing career 
counseling to 200 second lieutenants every 15 
days. 

Officer Career Counseling aims to evaluate 
and consider each individual's background, 
experience, civilian education, military edu- 
cation, aptitudes, and abilities together with 
the best interests of the service. It further 


? 37024 Personnel Processing Squadron, Lackland Air 
Force Base. 
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aims to assist each officer to understand him- 
self, to provide educational and vocational in- 
formation concerning Air Force jobs, and to 
help each officer develop techniques for self- 
guidance. The program consists of five 
phases: orientation, testing, imparting of 
job information, interviewing, and place- 
ment. 

The orientation phase includes welcoming the 
individual, bringing his military records up 
to date, arranging for his physical require- 
ments, and explaining the purpose of the 
counseling program. 

The testing phase, conducted by the Human 
Resources Research Center, consists of five 
days of testing to determine as much as pos- 
sible about the officers’ interests, aptitudes, 
achievements, attitudes, and personality. 

The scores on the Kuder Preference, Air- 
crew Battery, Co-operative General Culture, 
and the ACE Psychological Tests are used 
operationally. Other tests are being used 
experimentally including Cattel's Personality 
Tests, the Guilford-Martin Personality In- 
ventory, as well as those tests specially de- 
signed by the Human Resources Research 


TABLE | 





No. of 
Officers, 
MOS’ s* 


Job Family Group 
Combat and Operations 27 
Security and Intelligence 16 
Weather 2 
Electronics 7 
Weapons 
Research and Development 
Maintenance (Aircraft and Ground 
Equipment) 
Installations and Construction 
Supply and Transportation 
Procurement 
Legal 
Personnel and Administration 
Educational and Training 
Chaplain 
Comptroller 
Medical 
Photography, Mapping, and Chart- 


ing 


~ ® Bach of 10 MOS's is listed in two groups. 
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Center for direct application to officer coun- 
seling. 

The imparting of job information phase takes 
four days and consists of lectures, seminars, 
films, guide-books, and question periods. 
The military occupation specialties for officers 
were officially placed in job groups for the 
first time on January 23, 1951, and there are 
currently (October 1, 1951) 238 such special- 
ties in 17 groups as shown in Taste 1. 

Each job family group (Career Area) is dis- 
cussed separately, the corresponding Military 
Occupation Specialties (MOS) descriptions 
are reviewed, and the available training 
specified. During the lectures each officer is 
expected to recognize the needs of the Air 
Force and to evaluate his opportunities and 
qualifications by consideration of: job de- 
scription, job requirements, relationship 
between college training and career areas, 
progression possible within a job specialty, 
transition from job to job within an area, 
relationships between areas, schools avail- 
able for initial training, schools available for 
advanced training, Air Force needs. 

The interviewing phase is the keystone of the 
program. Prior to the interview the counse- 
lor obtains the records of the officer and stud- 
ies the college transcript, autobiography, and 
a completed biographical questionnaire, 
which furnishes specific data of interest to 
the Air Force. He also reviews an interest 
list on which the second lieutenant checks 
for each career area one or more of the follow- 
ing statements: 


‘Think I like these best." 

“Think I don’t like these.’ 

“Think these related to my experience and 
training.” 

“Not interested but believe I could do the 
work.”’ 

“Might have difficulty with these."’ 


During the interview which ideally takes 
two uninterrupted hours, the counselor: 


e Obtains information about the  indi- 
vidual’s attitudes, traits, hobbies, special 
interest, personal characteristics, and re- 
sponsibilities. 

e Interprets the scores obtained during test- 
ing and helps the counselee evaluate his 
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interests, aptitudes, and achievements. 

e Reviews the college transcript and work 
experience in relation to information ob- 
tained by testing. 

e Helps the individual to evaluate his 
potentialities in relation to Air Force careers 
and specific military jobs. 

¢ Counsels officer regarding the Career Pro- 
gram, further explaining the career areas, 
jobs within the area, the progression, trans- 
fer possibilities between jobs and between 
cafeer areas. 

e Recommends training references to assist 
counselee in developing further knowledge 
of specific career areas. May arrange a job 
exploration visit so that coumselee may 
observe activities of an officer performing 
duties in the considered military specialty. 

e Recommends three career areas, training, 
and, when appropriate, specific jobs within 
the areas. 

e Assists the counselee in formulating plans 
and alternate plans for his probable duty and 
training and for his long-range objectives 
including advanced training and future transi- 
tion into high level positions. 


After the interview the counselor adds to 
the record pertinent information and ob- 


servations brought out during the interview- 
ing period as well as his specific recommenda- 
tions. 


The placement phase consists of the assign- 
ment of each officer to school or to duty. 
Four hundred and four reserve officers have 
already been sent to 26 different schools. 
Others have been assigned to on-the-job 
training and a few to immediate full-duty as- 
signments. In every case a sincere effort 
was made to place each officer where recom- 
mended by the counselor. 


Although in the current program the place- 
ment phase follows the interviewing phase, 
in an earlier version (August, 1950) a job 
exploration phase followed the interviewing 
phase and the placement was done by Head- 
quarters, USAF. 
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The job exploration phase then consisted of as- 
signment of each officer for nine days to 
operating agencies dealing with the work in 
which each was interested. Specially de- 
signed work sheets were developed so that 
each would know in a precise way how he 
“stacked up"’ against the jobs he had ex- 
plored. He then had a practical means for 
evaluating the career areas, his ability to suc- 
cessfully engage in them, and the levels to 
which he might progress. Upon completion 
of the job exploration of each career area the 
counselors met with the officer counselees. 
Each officer had the opportunity to discuss 
his findings with the counselors together 
with other officers who had explored a simi- 
lar area at another base. 

Final selection of career assignments was re- 
solved by the counselor and the officer after 
completion of the job exploration phase. 
The Career Counselors then met as a review 
board and crystallized the final recommenda- 
tion which was then forwarded to Washing- 
ton. 

The placement phase of this earlier program 
was accomplished by Headquarters, USAF 
where, after thorough review and staff co- 
ordination, each Lieutenant of class 50-A 
(Lackland) received one of his recommended 
assignments. A plan was also formulated 
for Headquarters, USAF to monitor each of 
these officers’ subsequent progress for ap- 
proximately three years. 

Thus, by utilization of vocational guidance 
techniques, the Air Force established a 
foundation of good management practice, 
for, ‘if management means getting effective 
results with people, then good management 
starts by placing individuals where each can 
be most effective.” Today the Air Force is 
evaluating the experiences gained and the 
education acquired by World War II officers 
since their last extended active service and is 
classifying them as well as new officers for 
maximum effective utilization. 


EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL EXPOSURE 


In our national thinking in regard to education we are prone to emphasize 
equality of educational exposure and to lose sight of equality of educational 
opportunity.—Vannevar Bush in Modern Arms and Free Men. 
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STANDARDIZED TESTS 


hey LORS FIND IT difficult to remember 
all the important information con- 
cerning the large number of measuring 
instruments available to them. Many of 
these instruments are adapted only to spo- 
radic use or the measurement of uncommon 


characteristics. For this reason some means 


should be developed for keeping the necessary 
information about these tests readily avail- 
abie. 

The check list or form described here and 
shown in the sample is intended for use by 


any counselor. A file could be established 
containing a folder for eachaype of measuring 
instrument, such as scholastic aptitude, 
scholastic achievement, personality inven- 
tories, interest inventories, and other similar 
methods of measurement. The counselor, 
using manuals issued with specimen sets of 
tests, additional reference to sources listed 
in the manuals, the Mental Measurements 
Yearbook [3], and Super [/4], could prepare 
an evaluation for each test he might have 
occasion to use. If this evaluation were 
stapled to the sample test and placed in the 
appropriate folder, the counselor would have 
a collection of concise evaluations for future 
use in selecting a test for a particular purpose 

The writer has found this form a good 
device for training graduate students in a 
beginning course in psychometric techniques. 
The students first take the tests they are to 
evaluate and discuss the meaning of theirscores 
with a counselor. This familiarizes them 
with interpretation of the test and with its 
content. Then using the manuals and other 
sources in the literature, each student com- 
pletes the checklist for each test he has 
taken. This checklist is discussed in class 
and composite copies are made for all! class 
members. When the course is complete, 
each member of the class has a file of test 
evaluations. 


Another method of using the checklist 
involves group action by counselors, either in 
professional organizations or in counseling 
centers. Individuals who have special knowl- 
edge about certain kinds of tests could be 
selected to prepare evaluations in their 
special areas. Thus a composite series of 
evaluations would be on file for use by groups 
or by individuals. 

The following comments cover each section 
of the checklist and some common interpreta- 
tions concerning these sections. The divi- 
sions are to be considered as suggestions. 
Counselors can expand each division accord- 
ing to need for information contained therein. 
Stuit [1/3] has proposed a number of criteria 
for evaluation of test manuals which can be 
considered along with this present check list. 

Section I deals with preliminary data 
needed for considering cost of tests when 
ordering them from publishers. It covers 
title, author, publisher, cost per test blank, 
and whether the test is for use with indi- 
viduals or groups. Some counselors may 
wish to separate cost of tests into cost for 
booklets and cost for answer sheets. Some 
attempt should be made to discover the read- 
ing level of the test as shown by grade level, 
mental age, or I.Q. equivalent. Many 
authors do not report this, but articles like 
that of Johnson and Bond [10] will give these 
indexes for tests commonly used. 

An important consideration in this section 
is the usage of the instrument suggested by 
its author. Makers of tests are possibly 
more aware of the limitations of their test 
than the average counselor. . It is well to 
heed their cautions and directions. The 
counselor may use a test for different purposes 
than those given by the author of the test. 
He does this on the basis of his own ex- 
perience and that of other counselors as 
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reported in the literature. For this reason 
it is a good plan to compare the usage sug- 
gested in the first section of the check list 
with the usage suggested by the counselor 
and others which is found in the last section. 


Validity and Reliability 


The most common measures of test effi- 
ciency are validity and reliability (Sections 
II and III). These are usually reported as 
forms of the coefficients of correlation; are 
closely connected statistically, and are de- 
pendent on each other. Validity is more 
important than reliability [6]. 

Validity refers to indexes which show the 
relationship between scores on a test and a 
criterion of performance or behavior. One 
of these indexes is the validity coefficient 
which shows what the instrument is trying 
to measure and approximately how well 
it does this. The higher the correlation 
between test and criterion, the better one 
knows what the test measures. Another 
index of validity is the test of significance 
of relationships. 

Tests of significance are used to find out 
whether the differences in answers to a test 
item or to a scale on a test are sufficiently 
great to permit use of that item or scale to 
identify other individuals with like charac- 
teristics. The manner in which the scales 
on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory have been constructed so that 
they differentiate abnormals from normal 
population is an example of this. The usual 
tests of significance are critical ratio, ¢ ratio, 
and chi-square [5, 14]. Research using criti- 
cal ratios and ¢ ratios should be accompanied 
by evidence that the variability of the two 
groups is similar. This is accomplished by 
computing F ratios which show that the 


* Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Kansas. 
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variances of the two groups warrant their 
comparison [5]. 

The problem of determining validity is not 
simply one of test construction. A test 
which purports to have high validity raises 
the question, ‘Valid for what purpose, for 
what specific groups, and what criteria were 
used?"’ Thorndike [15] has pointed out that 
the criterion itself must be shown to have 
relevance to a specific goal, reliability, 
freedom from bias, and practicality. Toops 
[16] has discussed the criterion at some 
length and readers are referred to his article 
for further information. 

The most common criteria used for deter- 
mining validity include ratings of experts, 
correlation with other instruments, academic 
performance of individuals, power to differen- 
tiate among groups, and selectivity of the 
test, as in the scales of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blanks. Mosier [J/] has suggested 
abandoning the concepts of validity shown 
by assumptions, definition, appearance, or 
hypothesis which are known as “‘face 
validity."’ Gulliksen [8] has proposed plac- 
ing greater emphasis on ‘‘intrinsic’’ validities 
that may be fundamental and lasting rather 
than the “‘face’’ validities of the past. These 
intrinsic validities Gulliksen has divided 
into content validity determined by item 
analysis for achievement tests and correla- 
tional validity for aptitude tests. 

Thus it appears that the problem of validity 
is complex and has no simple answer. In 
counseling validity means the efficiency of 
the test in predicting performance in an 
activity. Because of the inadequate criteria 
available in education and psychology, 
there has been a tendency to use any tests 
whose validity coefficients will give better 
than a chance prediction [6]. Some tests 
with low validity have been accepted as the 
best measures available for a purpose and 
they have continued in use until better meas- 
ures are developed. 

Reliability of a test is its self-consistency 
and accuracy. That is, how closely will the 
individual achieve a similar score on a retest? 
There are four general methods of finding 
reliability in common use: test-retest, com- 
parable forms, split-half, and the method of 
rational equivalence [5, 14]. 
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The test-retest method has the disad- 
vantage of including memory, practice effect, 
and other intra-individual changes which 
may occur between the first test and the 
second. Extraneous environmental factors 
may differ, also, in the two test administra- 
tions. 

By using the method of comparable forms 
memory and recall may be eliminated, but 
practice effect and environmental changes 
may remain. 

The split-half technique for securing re- 
liability is most commonly used at present 
by dividing the test into two parts using 
odd-even items. It has the advantage of 
holding intra-individual and environmental 
differences constant, but chance halves are 
only roughly equivalent. The reliability 
coefficient secured by split-half method is 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula to find the reliability for the actual 
length of the test. This is a statistically 
correct usage of the formula. 

The method of rational equivalence is a 
formula developed by G. F. Kuder and 
M. W. Richardson in an attempt to secure 
better reliability coefficients. There are a 
number of variations of this formula. Com- 
pared with the three preceding formulas, 
it tends to give lower reliability coefficients 
for untimed tests and higher ones for speeded 
tests. It can only be used with tests which 
do not have systems of weighted scoring. A 
concise explanation of this method may be 
found in Guilford [5]. 

The reliability coefficient must be con- 
sidered in the light of the norm group on 
which it was secured. On the same test, 
the more mixed the grouping, such as grades 
four through nine, the higher the reported 
coefficient tends to be. The more restricted 
the group, such as only grade four, the lower 
the reliability coefficient will tend to be and 
still mean the same. For example, Cook 
[4] states that a test used with a restricted 
(homogeneous) group which produces a 
reliability coefficient of 0.64 with a standard 
deviation of 10 is equal or superior to a 
reliability coefficient of 0.90 with a standard 
deviation of 30 secured from a more mixed 
(heterogeneous) group, when the standard 
deviations are expressed in equal units. 
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Fairly large groups are needed to secure 
adequate random sampling. The proposed 
use of the test would determine acceptance 
or rejection on the basis of the reported 
reliability coefficient. The idea has come to 
be accepted that tests with a reliability 
coefficient below 0.85 should not be used. 
However, this is dependent on the validity 
of the test. If a test makes a unique con- 
tribution to a test battery, it should be used, 
regardless of the size of the reliability coefh- 
cient. This is done on the chance of securing 
information available in no other way. 

Factors influencing validity and reliability 
are composed of constant and variable errors. 
Constant errors are those contained within 
the test, or in its method of scoring. Variable 
errors are those errors created by individual 
or environmental variation. 

These errors entering into a test score may 
tend to lower the reliability coefficient. To 
compensate for this, Spearman's correction 
for attenuation is sometimes used. But the 
major part of the errors may remain in the test; 
so the original coefficient of reliability is more 
important. Therefore, a counselor will need 
to refer to any standard text on statistics to 
find the formula for correction for attenuation 
in order to determine the original reliability 
coefficient of the instrument. It is acceptable 
statistical practice to correct the criterion 
scores for attenuation when computing the 
validity coefficient. But it is not acceptable 
to correct the reliability or validity coefh- 
cient for attenuation 


Efficiency of Predictions 


Section IV of the check list deals with the 
efficiency of estimates made from a test score. 
The counselor working with test scores which 
are estimates of aptitude, ability, and interest 
is interested in knowing how well he can 
predict from such scores. In order to do this 
he must investigate two types of standard 
error [2]. 

One of these, the standard error of measure- 
ment, is the standard deviation of a series of 
scores secured by an individual on the same 
test. Thus it shows the band in a norm 
group within which the individual will score 
on repeated testings. The standard error 
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of measurement is based on the reliability 
coefficient of a test. 


The other type of standard error, the 
standard error of estimate, is also called the 
coefficient of alienation. When it is based 
on the reliability cofficient it shows the 
efficiency of a test in predicting an indi- 
vidual’s true score and is related to the 
standard error of measurement. When it is 
based on the validity coefficient it shows the 
efficiency of a test in estimating a criterion 
of performance. That is, if this test is used, 
how much better than a chance prediction 
will it give? It is this standard error of 
estimate based on validity coefficients which 
will be considered later when discussing per- 
centage of forecasting efficiency. 

The fact that few test manuals give the 
standard error of measurement has caused 
counselors to neglect this statistic. Baxter 
and Paterson [1] have suggested an easy way 
to use it, and to emphasize its importance 
they have called it “‘counselor’s ratio."’ 
Counselor's ratio not only provides an easy 
means of finding the range or band in a dis- 
tribution of test scores within which an 
individual's true score would tend to be 
found, but it also provides an easy means of 
comparing reliabilities of similar tests. 


Counselor's ratio is computed with raw 
scores. All that is needed is the reliability 
coefficient and the range of scores for the norm group 
on the test. An estimate of raw score range 
can be made from percentile norms. Simply 
find the range of raw score points between 
the first and the ninety-ninth percentile and 
estimate the total range of raw score points. 
A table of values for the counselor's ratio 
(V1 — r) for a reliability coefficient of any 
size can be found in Bingham (2: 258-259). 
Let us suppose that the reliability coefficient 
of a test is 0.91 and the range of scores in the 


norm group is 80. The V1.00 — 0.91 is a 
counselor's ratio of 0.30. Multiplying the 
range, 80, by 0.30 gives 24. This figure, 24, 
is divided by two to get the band of raw 
score points on either side of the actual 
score. In this example, if one assumes that 
an individual secures a score of 54, when 
counselor's ratio is applied the person's 
true score would be somewhere in the band 
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twelve points on either side of 54, or between 
42 and 66. 

The method as outlined gives a quick 
estimate of the area in which an individual's 
true score will be found. It serves to empha- 
size that an individual's score represents an 
area of performance on a scale rather than a 
pinpoint, a fact that many counselors tend 
to forget. 

A second use of counselor's ratio is 
indicated by the above explanation. It 
permits a comparisoa between similar tests. 
When comparing two tests usable for the 
same purpose, the poorer test is the one with 
the larger counselor's ratio. A comparison 
of counselor's ratio for different types of 
tests gives a quick index of most to least 
reliable types. 

In similar fashion the use of the standard 
error of estimate (&) in the prediction of 
performance can be simplified. The coun- 
selor only needs to use percentage of fore- 
casting efficiency which is computed from 
the standard error of estimate. Reference to 
Bingham’'s table mentioned above will give 
the percentage of forecasting efficiency for 
a validity coefficient of any size. For ex- 
ample, the relationship between tests of 
academic aptitude and academic grades is 
approximately 0.57. The percentage of fore- 
casting efficiency for validity coefficients of 
this size is 17.84. It is assumed that chance 
estimate is 50-50. This percentage of fore- 
casting efficiency is 18 per cent better than 
chance. Dividing 18 by two to get the 
range of increased prediction over chance, it 
is evident that there are 59 chances of being 
correct and 41 chances of being wrong when 
making estimates with a validity coefficient 
of this magnitude. It should be remembered, 
however, that incorrect estimates will range 
from near misses to crude errors. 

Super [14: 661 ff.] gives a different method 
of achieving approximately the same result 
using standard error of estimate. 


Details of Administration and Scoring 


Consideration of the practicality of a 
measuring instrument divides naturally into 
those items dealing with case of administer- 
ing and those dealing with ease of scoring. 
Problems in either of these areas may be the 
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FORM FOR EVALUATING STANDARDIZED TESTS 


Preliminary data: Name of test_Ote Sulf nttinniog Tadt ri Yast. Atel 
Author Publisher 
Cost per et Individua x 
A A n ’ mY _ —_ ° 


agg 1Q equivalent 

















Validity Indices Number and Type Criterion 
of Subjects 


SS-S7F 152 faa ¥ 9 H Soh Sled, 
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Reliability Coefficients Number and Type of Method Used Other Data 
Subjects 





























Counselor's ratio QP Standard deviation Range of scores 
made by norm group 


Percentage of forecasting efficiency (r= 52) 17. oe 











Details of administration: Untimed Timed x Under 25 
min. Under LS mins X Under 90 min. Over min. 
Materials needed: Stopwatch _  Electrogr: iphic pencil Special 
answer sheet Punch board Punch Other materials 








Special training needed? Yes No Type 
Number of subtests and subscores For what purposes 














Method of scoring: Hand scored Xx Machine scored _—_—C é Either 
Scoring stencil Key opposite answer Scoring time per test_Tawin 
Can it be scored by client? Yes x Weighting system used? 


Yes No x 


Minimal interpretation needed: 
By psychologist only. 
x By counselor with psychometric training. 
By an instructor with no psychological training. 
By client with explanation. 
By client without explanation. 


Recommendation: 
By whom recommended: 


For what group Qnvedsea y-12 


For what Sg ag ge at Seaat, Oaar 
Use: National (Dominion) x State (Province a 
re 


References: 








(On the back of 
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deciding factor in acceptance or rejection of 
a test. 

Under the heading, details of administra- 
tion, the counselor needs to consider such 
items as those listed in Section V of the check 
list. The time limit of a test must be known 
in order to figure how many school periods 
will be required in its administration. Even 
if the test is untimed, an estimate of the time 
needed for administration is desirable. 

The counselor will want to know what 
additional materials are needed since these 
may be items that will put the cost of a test 
beyond the reach of his budget. Use of a 
test requiring a heavy outlay of money for 
test booklets, but with renewable answer 
sheets, may be cheaper for the budget in the 
final analysis, if the test is one which can 
be used frequently. 

If the test requires a rather lengthy period 
of training in administration in order to 
secure reliable and valid results, this is 


valuable information for the counselor. He 
will either have to have the training or find 
someone on his staff who has had the neces- 
sary training. Tests which are an example 


of this are the Stanford Binet and the Ror- 
schach. Their administration and interpre- 
tation require much more training than is 
required for most other tests used in counsel- 
ing. 

The number of subtests and subscores needs 
to be considered in order to determine 
whether the additional complication in 
testing procedures is worth the effort. The 
information secured may not be sufficiently 
reliable or valid to cover the problems 
involved. Frequently this is a matter which 
can be resolved only by reviewing the findings 
of users of the test. Experience of the 
counselor and reports in the literature are 
the only answer to this problem. 

Method of scoring and time required for 
scoring may often be the deciding factor in 
the choice between tests. (Section VI deals 
with scoring problems.) If a test can be 
scored by pupils it cuts the cost. Frequently 
it creates added enthusiasm in taking the 
test and added rapport for the following 
interview. Weighted systems of scoring are 
important because they add to the scoring 
problems and it is questionable whether 
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they add anything else to the test, according 
to Phillips [12] and Guilford [7]. 


Interpretation 


Section VII deals with minimal interpreta- 
tion needed in using a test. Counselors may 
overlook this matter in test selection and 
find they have picked a test which they are 
unable to use. Many instruments on the 
market today can be interpreted only by a 
general clinical counselor or a person with 
equivalent experience and training [9]. 

The counselor needs to know his instru- 
ments as well as a skilled craftsman knows 
the tools of his trade. He must be aware 
of the limitations involved in the inter- 
pretation of specific tests and cautious in 
his synthesis of the data from tests and other 
tools and techniques of counseling. 


Recommendation 


The use of Section VIII may vary with the 
needs of the counselor. It may be best to 
record the name of the person who recom- 
mended the test to the counselor and fill out 
the rest of the section accordingly. The 
section might also be filled out as a personal 
recommendation to a school staff or to a 
counselor's professional group. The recom- 
mendation as to group, purpose, and usage 
need not coincide with that of the author of 
the test, but rather may be based on ex- 
perience gained from using the instrument 

A space is left in this section for listing the 
worth-while research available on the in- 
strument. This makes a convenient place 
to list research where it will always be 
available when the instrument is being con- 
sidered for use in a testing program. 

After completing the check list the coun- 
selor should write his impressions on the 
reverse side. This will be a means of con- 
solidating the advantages of the various sec- 
tions and presenting an evaluative summary 
for the instrument. 
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BASIC NEEDS 


The following are five basic needs of every human individual: 


(1) the need for being justly treated; 


(2) the need to be in a situation that makes sense; 

(3) the need for some personal recognition; 

(4) the need to feel oneself part of something significant; 

(5) the need to be getting somewhere.—Harry A. Overstreet, “What We 
Owe to Ourselves as Human Beings” in July, 1951, International Altrusan. 


INTERACTION WITH ENVIRONMENT 


Man's intelligence and spirit grow in a process of interaction with environment. 
Such growth and development result from continuous adjustment, and the con- 


ception of new and fruitful ways of doing things. 


The school which develops a 


new generation of democratic problem-solvers is providing the experiences, 


guidance, and help necessary to this continuous process. 


Such a school is logi- 


cally and inevitably immersed in a deep concern with environment and man’s 
relation with it.—Henry F. Becker, “Schools Are Obligated to Improve Com- 
munity Resources” in September, 1951, School Executive. 





Two Methods of 
DEMONSTRATING GROUP GUIDANCE 


To Counselors in Training 


E jan ARTICLE reports an attempt to evalu- 
ate the relative merits of two methods of 
demonstrating group guidance techniques to 
counselors in training. The results appear to 
indicate that demonstrations by the instructor 
provide a better learning experience for the 
class as a whole than do demonstrations by 
the students. 

Origin of the Experiment: This experiment 
was a sequel to one reported in this Journal in 
May, 1949.' In the previous experiment, 
demonstrations had been performed both by 
the instructor and by the students. The in- 
structor observed that some of the student 
demonstrations appeared to provoke more 
and better class discussion than the demon- 
strations by the instructor. This led to 
speculation as to which procedure, if either, 
would produce consistently superior results. 

Criteria and Subjects: The criteria employed 
to appraise the merits of each procedure were: 
(1) the expressed preference of students who 
had experienced both methods, and (2) the 
percentage of the students who said, at the 
end of each class session, that they had 
learned something both new and useful from 
the session just ended. 

The subjects of the experiment were gradu- 
ate students in the School of Education at 
New York University. They were enrolled 
in courses in Group Guidance, offered in the 
Department of Guidance and Personnel Ad- 
ministration and taught by the author of this 
article. Most of the subjects were experi- 
enced teachers or counselors in service; the 
others included workers in a variety of com- 
munity agencies and a very few younger 
graduate students without full-time work ex- 
perience. There were 88 men and 56 women, 


‘Hoppock, Robert, “Two Mezhods of Training 
Counselors for Group Guidance—an Experimental 
Evaluation,"’ Occupations XXVIII (May, 1949), 523- 
526. 
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a total of 144 subjects involved in the experi- 
ment. 

Procedure, Summer Session 1949: From July 
25 to August 12, 1949, the author taught a 
course in Group Guidance, in which 31 gradu- 
ate students met from 9:00 to 11:00 a.o., five 
days a week for three weeks. The textbook 
was Group Guidance.?. The first class session 
was used to organize the class and to help the 
students to get acquainted with one another. 
The second session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the group guidance principles pre- 
sented in Part I of the text. Thereafter, until 
the final examination, each class session was 
devoted to a demonstration of one of the 
group guidance techniques described in Part 
II of the text, followed by class discussion of 
the demonstration and the technique. Stand- 
ard questions for discussion were: ‘‘What did 
he do well? What would you have done 
differently? What seem to you to be the ad- 
vantages of this technique? The disadvan- 
tages? Have you ever used it? How did it 
work for you? Do you think you could use 
it? Where? How?’’ There was not always 
time to discuss all of these questions. Most 
of the discussion time was spent on the first 
two. 

Each technique was demonstrated twice, 
one day by the instructor, another day by a 
student volunteer. The order of the demon- 
strations was reversed for each new technique 
to eliminate the effect of sequential order 
upon the final results. No student was used 


New York 


2 Hoppock, Robert, Group Guidance. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 393 pages. 
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twice until all volunteers had had one oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate. There were few re- 
peat performances by students. 

At the end of each class period, the stu- 
dents were asked to answer the following 
question by raising their hands, ‘From to- 
day's class session, how many of you have 
learned something that is to you both new 
and useful?’ The students were assured that 
their replies to this question would not affect 
their grades; a previous experiment in an- 
other course had indicated virtually no differ- 
ence between a count of this kind taken by 
raised hands, and a similar count taken by 
secret ballot. 

The attendance each day was recorded. 
The number of raised hands was likewise re- 
corded. The latter figure was divided by the 
former to determine the percentage of the 
students who said they had learned something 
new and useful from the class session just 
ended. This percentage will be referred to 
hereafter as the “‘efficiency ratio’ of the class 
session. The term “‘efficiency ratio’’ is bor- 
rowed from physics, in which the efficiency 
of a machine is defined as ‘‘the ratio of the 
useful work done 4y the machine to the total 
work done wpon the machine."’ In this ex- 
periment the words ‘‘class activity’’ were 
substituted for the word “‘machine.”’ 

At the end of the course, separate tabula- 
tions were made (1) for the class sessions in 
which the instructor performed the demon- 
strations, and (2) for the class sessions in 
which the students performed the demonstra- 
tions. For all the class sessions in category 
(1) the total cumulative number of raised 
hands was divided by the total cumulative 
attendance, to determine the efficiency ratio 
for all of the class sessions in which the in- 
structor performed the demonstrations. The 
efficiency ratio for all of the class sessions in 
which the students performed the demonstra- 
tions was computed the same way. 

Results, Summer Session 1949: The efficiency 
ratio, for the class sessions in which demon- 
strations were performed by the instructor, 
was 92 per cent; for those in which demon- 
strations were performed by the students it 
was 62 per cent 

At the end of the course the students were 
asked which procedure they preferred. They 
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voted 25 to 3 in favor of demonstrations by 
the instructor, with 3 students indicating no 
preference. 

At this point in any experiment the investi- 
gator begins to wonder whether he has dis- 
covered something that will stand up under 
further experimental investigation, or 
whether he has merely found another differ- 
ence that will reverse itself in a repeat ex- 
periment. Statistical measures of signifi- 
cance may be used to rule out some possibil- 
ities of error, but not all. The only sure way 
to determine what a repeat experiment will 
produce is to repeat the experiment. The en- 
tire experiment, therefore, was repeated in 
the Postsession of 1949, and in two classes 
which met during the first term of the aca- 
demic year 1949-1950. Each experiment was 
identical with the one described above, except 
as noted below. 

Procedure, Postsession 1949: The class met 
three hours a day, five days a week, for two 
weeks, from 11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., from 
August 15 to August 26, 1949. There were 43 
students in the class. 

The order of the demonstrations was re- 
versed for each technique. For example, in 
the summer session, the imstructor per- 
formed the first demonstration of the follow- 
up technique. The second demonstration of 
this technique was performed by a student. 
In the postsession, this technique was demon- 
strated first by a student, second by the in- 
structor. 

Results, Postsession 1949: The efficiency 
ratio, for the class sessions in which demon- 
strations were performed by the instructor, 
was 83 per cent; for those in which demon- 
strations were performed by the students it 
was 76 per cent. 

At the end of the course the students were 
asked which procedure they preferred. They 
voted 27 to 8 in favor of demonstrations by 
the instructor, with 8 students indicating no 
preference. 

Procedure, 1949-1950 on Campus: The class 
met two hours a week for 15 weeks, from 
4:15 to 6:00 p.m. on Fridays, from September, 
1949, to January, 1950. There were 44 stu- 
dents in the class. The order of demonstra- 
tions was identical with the summer session 


class. 
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Results, 1949-1950 on Campus: The effi- 
ciency ratio, for the class sessions in which 
demonstrations were performed by the in- 
structor, was 71 per cent; for those in which 
demonstrations were performed by the stu- 
dents it was 66 per cent. 

At the end of the course the students were 
asked which procedure they preferred. They 
voted 34 to 6 in favor of demonstrations by 
the instructor, with 4 students indicating no 
preference. 

Procedure, 1949-1950 off Campus: The class 
met at the Central High School, Valley 
Stream, New York, two hours a week for 15 
weeks from 7:15 to 9:00 p.m. on Mondays, 
from September, 1949, to January, 1950. 
There were 26 students in the class. The 
order of demonstrations was identical with 
the postsession class. 

Results, 1949-1950 off Campus: The effi- 
ciency ratio, for the class sessions in which 
demonstrations were performed by the in- 
structor, was 72 per cent; for those in which 
demonstrations were performed by the stu- 
dents it was 49 per cent. 

At the end of the course the students were 
asked which procedure they preferred. They 
voted 16 to 8 in favor of demonstrations by 
the instructor, with 2 students indicating no 
preference. 


Summary of Results 


In each of the four classes in which this ex- 
periment was conducted, the efficiency ratio 
for demonstrations by the instructor was 
higher than the efficiency ratio for demon- 
strations by the students. 

In each of the four classes, at the end of the 
course, the students expressed a preference for 
demonstrations by the instructor rather than 
by the students. 

Conclusions: Apparently, by these criteria, 
for these students, working in these courses, 
with this instructor, in this institution, 
demonstrations by the instructor provided a 
better opportunity for learning than did 
demonstrations by the students. It does not 
follow, of course, that other students in other 
institutions would react in the same way. 
They might, and they might not. 
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But on this occasion, at least, increased 
student participation does not appear to have 
increased the learning of the class as a whole. 
The individual students who performed may 
have learned more; the class as a whole ap- 
parently did not. 


Recommendations 


The experiment here reported suggests the 
desirability of comparing teaching methods; 
and the possibility that any teacher, inter- 
ested in the criteria here employed, may sub- 
stantially improve his own instruction by 
means of similar research on his own teach- 
ing. 

Research of this kind is both easy and eco- 
nomical. It requires only a little advance 
planning, which good teachers do anyhow; 
and the keeping of a few simple records. It 
requires no mastery of statistics beyond the 
level of elementary school arithmetic. By 
computing efficiency ratios for each class 
session, the instructor may provide himself 
with a running record of how his instruction 
is being received by his students. If he is un- 
easy about a public ballot by raised hands, 
the result of which is not always complimen- 
tary, he may use a secret ballot. 

The author currently reserves the last five 
minutes of each class period for evaluation 
The students are asked to write their com- 
ments on the class session just ended, and to 
omit their names if they wish. A vote is 
taken by raised hands during the last minute 
before dismissal. Frequently both the vote 
and the comments surprise the instructor. 

It is difficult for one to evaluate his own 
work. A satisfying period of self-expression 
before an attentive class may readily leave the 
instructor feeling that he has done a superb 
job; the student comments sometimes deflate 
the feeling abruptly and unmercifully. On 
the other occasions, a class session which 
looks like a flop to the instructor may draw 
expressions of appreciation from the group 
Students are often refreshingly candid in their 
appraisal of a teacher's work, ruthless in 
their criticism and lavish in their praise. If 
you can take it, it’s fun! 





try TRAINING them... 


by BERTIS E. CAPEHART* 


WO PROPOSITIONS may be assumed—first, 
| ee teachers are key persons in the guid- 
ance program; second, that an effective in- 
service education program is necessary to help 
teachers become more competent to do a guid- 
ance-oriented job. 

To discharge these obligations teachers 
need resource materials as well as a respon- 
sible individual to provide leadership and as- 
sistance with technical problems. In small 
schools this leadership may be provided by 
the principal. In larger schools this may be 
provided by counselors and other resource 
persons. In fact, the administrator, whether 
principal or counselor, must assume leader- 
ship in developing and organizing the in- 
service program. 

Since a guidance program cannot function 
without the active support and cooperation 
of all school personnel, the in-service educa- 
tion program must provide for all these per- 
sons. It must provide for teachers, for coun- 
selors, and for the visiting teacher (in some 
schools), for the psychologist, and for other 
special staff personnel who may be working 
in the school system. 

In inaugurating the program in one school 
system with which the writer is familiar, the 
counselors, principals, visiting teachers, and 
the director of guidance serve as resource 
persons. These teacher groups are formed on 
the basis of expressed teacher interest. 
Teachers are invited to submit study topics, 
of which those receiving the highest number 
of votes are the problems eventually selected 
for study. This school system has had vari- 
ous groups in the area of child growth and 
development over the past six years. Other 
study groups include such topics as techniques 
of counseling, parent-teacher conferences, use 
of test results, public relations, research and 
evaluation in education, personality, work 


- Director of Guidance, Oak Ridge Public Schools. 
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habits and study skills, and case study 
techniques. 

Too often in-service education programs 
are narrow. The plan described above pro- 
vides for individual interests and needs. It is 
important to be able to work on specifics. 
Once study groups are organized continuity 
must be provided and time must be made 
available, preferably on school time and for 
which staff members are paid. 

Since a teacher's point of view is changed 
only to the extent of his participation, it must 
be mandatory for him to participate in exten- 
sive in-service programs. A real personnel 
point of view can exist only within the indi- 
vidual teacher. Thus the best way for a 
teacher to improve his guidance knowledge 
and skills is to participate in working on 
guidance problems—writing guidance hand- 
books, making case studies, evaluating pro- 
cedures rather than having others do the 
work for him. Arbitrary preparation of 
guidance material is a poor policy because 
teachers, like children, are affected only by 
what they experience, and they can apply 
printed materials only to the extent that they 
““internalized’’ or were changed by their own 
participation in their preparation. 

A good example of teacher participation in 
the building of a cumulative guidance record 
has been reported earlier [J]. In this study 
teachers at all levels from nursery school and 
kindergarten through the senior high school 
participated in the construction and eventual 
adoption of this record. Since its adoption, 
only a few minor revisions have been made in 
subsequent reprintings—these as a result of 
teacher participation. Probably the most in- 
portant single outcome of the study was the 
growth on the part of the entire staff in the 
understanding of the purposes and uses of our 
cumulative records. 

In the past few years several school systems 
have extended the teachers’ work year, with 
proportionate payment for the added time. 
In the Oak Ridge, Tennessee, schools, teach- 





ers are on a 10-month contract; they work 
for 200 days. Twenty days of this time are 
devoted to what the staff has come to call 
their ‘‘workshop.’’ They meet for 10 days 
preceding the opening of school in the fall. 
The workshop is planned by teachers to deal 
with teacher problems. Participation is a re- 
sponsibility of every staff member. Cur- 
rently five work days are added to the total by 
meeting once a month on Saturday mornings 
for a period of eight months and the other five 
days of workshop come at the end of the year 
after the close of school. Much can be said 
for this type of organization. It is flexible; 
it fits in-service education needs. It makes 
possible a variety of activities. It comes ata 
specially scheduled time. It is regarded as an 
integral part of the total school program. 
An increasing depth of thinking is an out- 
come of most groups. This is particularly 
true when very large groups of teachers have 
had to spend a great deal of time and effort in 
defining their problems and setting up pro- 
cedures. Indeed, there is evidence that many 
teachers are relating workshop thinking to 
their own planning and teaching. And most 
important of all, it has administrative leader- 
ship. 

Furthermore, it allows for in-service study 
by teachers on problems concerning specific 
guidance services. When the minimum test- 
ing program is revised, it is done only after 
numerous meetings and discussions with all 
teacher groups concerned with particular 
tests at their particular level. There are num- 
erous other activities that can be added to 
complete the in-service programs. Depart- 
mental meetings, or grade level meetings, 
faculty meetings, intra- and inter-school visi- 
tation (observation of teachers successfully 
using guidance practices is often an excellent 
way for developing enthusiasm for and an 
understanding of the guidance program), at- 
tendance conferences, all can assist teachers in 
gaining new knowledge and new information 
concerning the guidance point of view. 


In-Service Education 
for Counselors 


The basic principles which apply to in- 
service education for teachers hold true for in- 
service programs for counselors and others 


who work in the pupil-personnel program. 
This writer reported a survey of current prac- 
tices on In-Service Education for School Coun- 
selors [2] at the 1950 Convention of the NV- 
GA. The purpose of this questionnaire sur- 
vey was threefold: 


e To determine incentives for stimulating 
in-service improvement. 

e To survey techniques for inaugurating in- 
service programs. 

e To ascertain some of the most effective 
techniques and devices now in use in the 
most successful programs. 


The survey showed that, among other 
activities, counselors were assuming increas- 
ing responsibility for interpreting the guid- 
ance program to the community. This type 
of activity provides excellent in-service edu- 
cation because the act of preparing talks and 
reports to community groups often involves 
research. It is an excellent incentive since it 
gives credit to the individual who does the 
job. Other incentives reported included en- 
couraging counselors to join professional or- 
ganizations, providing for services of con- 
sultant speakers, encouraging school coun- 
selors to obtain more experience in business 
and industry, allowing leave with pay to at- 
tend professional meetings. Many school 
systems make some provision in their budget 
for counselors to attend such conferences. 


Inaugurating the Program 


Replies in this area stressed the fact that 
best results come when the participants them- 
selves select the problem which they have de- 
cided is important. The director should 
make deliberate suggestions so that coun- 
selors themselves inaugurate a program. The 
director should encourage and believe in 
group action as the most effective way to pro- 
gress. He should create the kind of environ- 
ment which encourages and even demands co- 
operation. 

The counselors in one school system spent 
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a series of meetings studying the Rorschach 
ink blot test. Their primary reason for so 
doing was because the consulting psycholo- 
gist used this technique in his study of chil- 
dren referred to him. It was believed that 
the counselors needed some background and 
some understanding of this test since they 
were going to be working with children 
transferred to them by the psychologist. 

This illustrates a basic principle which will 
help to insure the success of an in-service pro- 
gram in that the participants can begin imme- 
diately to use some of the knowledges and 
skills they learn in their work. 

What Are Some Effective Programs of In- 
Service Education? Provisions for improvement 
of techniques in counseling are carried out in 
many ways. Discussions at regular group 
conferences, individual conferences, and case 
conference procedures are very effective and 
in common use. Recordings of interviews 
were mentioned frequently. At subsequent 
playbacks the counselor uses them in self- 
evaluation or they may be used with groups 
or in individual conferences with the director 
or supervisor. 

Several directors reported the use of a 
‘guidance news bulletin’’ and other printed 
material sent out from the central office. 
Copies received with the questionnaire in- 
clude the following: 


The Boston Guidance News published by the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance, Boston 
Public Schools; About Jobs from the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools Counseling Department; 
Occupational Notes from Philadelphia; Chicago 
Newsletter of the Chicago Public 
and the Guidance News from New 


Guidance 
Schools; 
York City 


Three school systems—Seattle, Minneapo- 
lis, and Los Angeles—included summary 
statements of the results of wide effort in 
studying the counselors’ jobs. They re- 
ported that this technique was very effective 
in helping the administrator and other school 
personnel learn what a counselor does or 
should do as well as assist the counselor in 
improving services. 

A few directors appeared to believe that the 
counselor has no need for a knowledge of 
study habit techniques. The fact that the 
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counselor's job varies from one school system 
to another may be the reason for this. Others 
believe the counselor should be familiar with 
these techniques. A few said that this is a 
regular part of instruction of all certificated 
personnel. 

A school counselor's knowledge of voca- 
tional information is kept up to date in many 
ways. From the replies to this question it 
was noted that wide use is made of commu- 
nity and state resources. The Bureau of Labor 
statistics was mentioned frequently. The re- 
plies indicated an increasing use of audio- 
visual materials, though some admitted to 
little or no use. 

Most state departments of education have 
guidance personnel prepared to help and de- 
velop the major functions of the in-service 
training program for guidance duties. These 
consultant services can be especially helpful 
and in some instances financial aid may be 


provided. 


Evaluating the Program 


A large majority of respondents stressed the 
fact that the evaluation of the in-service edu- 
cation program should be a cooperative proc- 
ess. They emphasized that all persons con- 
cerned in any experiment should have a part in 
its evaluation. This would include adminis- 
trators, teachers, pupils and parents, in addi- 
tion to counselors. Evaluation is concerned 
with both means and ends; therefore, it must 
be seen as a continuous process. 

One means of evaluating in-service educa- 
tion is by evaluating the total guidance pro- 
gram before and after the in-service program 
is inaugurated. Several instruments are avail- 
able for evaluating in-service programs. 
There are two recommended devices for such 
an evaluation: 


@ Evaluative Criterta, 1950 Edition, Section G, 
“Guidance Services."" Cooperative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

@ Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in 
Secondary Schools, Form B. National Association 
of Guidance Supervisors, Restricted use. 


Implications for Future Programs: It still re- 
mains very important to organize and de- 
velop in-service education for counselors. 








Try Training Them 


This would be true even though employment 
of new counselors from the teaching ranks 
did not continue. New and inadequately pre- 
pared counselors must be brought up to mini- 
mum professional standards; the older and 
regular counseling staff needs to be encour- 
aged and stimulated. 

The results of the above-mentioned survey 
seem to indicate that in-service programs are 
usually approached in two ways. One ap- 
proach provides for certain broad areas of in- 
formation and skills. This is evidenced by 
the very large number of workshops and in- 
service courses reported in many of the larger 
cities. Such courses present the basic phil- 
osophy of the counseling program, statistical 
techniques, tests and measurements, tech- 
niques of interviewing, use of community re- 
sources, and occupational information. 

A second approach uses case conferences 
based on actual cases. These are presented by 
the various staff members to a group com- 
posed of colleagues for analysis and discus- 
sion. Such a case analysis in which the iden- 
tity of the individual is carefully preserved is 
a most valuable device for increasing the un- 
derstanding of all concerned. Because of its 
practical nature and concrete application, 
there is a trend toward greater use of the case 
conference technique in in-service education. 
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In-service eduation for counselors and 
teachers may also be thought of as a super- 
visory technique. There really is no set of 
rules and regulations to cover the myriad of 
problems which counselors encounter from 
day to day. The nature of the problem and 
what really is the best way to offer assistance 
are often questions with which the most ex- 
perienced counselor needs help. The coun- 
selor who is genuinely interested in his clients 
can find in in-service education a means of im- 
proving his counseling techniques. As he 
grows in competence his satisfactions as a 
good counselor will also grow. 
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Editorial Note: Another article on in- 
service training for guidance work will be 
published shortly. 





WILL WOMEN BE DRAFTED? 


1. A draft of women in 1952 is out of the question—provided the state of 


the world remains the same. 


This is true despite recent “scare” stories threaten- 


ing draft if gals don't come through on the Defense Department's recruiting 
drive. (The Defense Department doesn't authorize these rumors.) 

2. Chances of drafting women in peacetime are practically nil, even if the 
manpower problem grows steadily worse through a long mobilization. 

3. In the event of all-out war, a distaff draft would receive serious consider- 


ation from responsible authorities. 


However, chances are that so long as the 


United States stayed on top in the fight, such a step would be bitterly opposed. 
Despite opposition, it might conceivably pass, but the odds seem to be against it. 

4. Odds favoring draft of women would sharply rise if the United States 
suffered serious reverses while engaged in all-out war. A draft would be prob- 
able in this situation. 

5. If the continental United States were attacked and the nation’s survival 
threatened, a draft of women would be virtually certain —Glendy Culligan, re- 
porting a survey made by the Washington Post (November 9, 1951). 





That CHANGING 
Kuder 


by ANDREW H. MACPHAIL* 


Tq” MEAN scores made by 1,024 male veter- 
ans on Form BB of the Kuder Preference 
Record were observed by the writer to deviate 


terest and pertinence to those using the 
Record, particularly with veterans. 

From September, 1945, to September, 1948, 
the City of Providence, Rhode Island, 
through its public school system, operated a 
Veterans’ Information Center to which veter- 
ans might go voluntarily for a variety of 
kinds of help. Some took tests as a partial 
basis for certain advice given them. 

The data presented here result from an 


from the publisher's in several areas by such 


analysis of scores made by 1,024 male veter- 
amounts as to make the data of probable in- 


ans on the Kuder. The middle 50 per cent of 
the veterans had 10, 11, or 12 years of formal 
schooling and were from 20 to 27 years of age 
Cinclusive). 

Taste I shows the publisher's and veterans’ 


* Director of Educational Measurement, Brown Uni- 
versity. The writer is indebted to Newton P. Leonard, 
of the Providence Veterans’ Information Center, for mak- 
ing records available, and to Donald A. Kearns for the 
compilation and preliminary analysis of the data. 


TABLE | 


Publisher's and Veterans’ Mean Scores and Standard Deviations on the Kuder Preference Record 
Form BB 





Sci. Pers. 


64.03 74.37 
61.96 72.01 
15.50 6l 
15.83 18.74 
3.58 3.33 


Art. Lit. 
47.77 16.60 
47.92 18.80 
15.10 9.64 
16.07 9.99 
0.26 


Mech. Comp 


73.71 
67.89 
17.53 
17.10 

9.19 


52.14 
56.32 
13.54 
15.17 

7.71 


46.12 
50.08 
13.56 
15.61 

7.15 


35.26 
35.04 
10.58 
11.60 

0.53 


2667 Kuder means* 78.61 
1024 Veteran means 79.01 
Kuder S. D.'s 22.81 
Veteran S. D.'s 24.40 
Critical Ratiost 0.45 





* Data from 1946 manual. 
t Difference of means divided by the standard error of the difference. 
nificant at the 0.01 level. 


A critical ratio of 2.58 is considered sig- 


TABLE Ii 
Male Veteran Percentiles on Certain Parts of the Kuder Preference Record; Form BB 


(N = 1024: City of Providence Veterans’ Information Center) 





Social 
Service Clerical 


Percentile Musical 


Scientific 


100 103 


Persuasive Artistic 


130 96 46 99 
95 84 101 76 36 
90 81 95 70 33 75 
80 76 86 62 27 
75 73 83 59 25 
70 71 80 57 23 
66 74 53 20 
50 62 70 49 17 
40 58 66 45 15 
52 62 40 12 
25 50 38 ll 
48 57 36 
10 42 
5 37 45 7 
0 15 15 12 
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mean scores and standard deviations for the 
several parts of the Kuder. It also shows the 
critical ratios for the differences between the 
publisher's and veterans’ means. For the Me- 
chanical, Computational, and Literary parts 
the differences in the mean scores were of no 
consequence, #.¢., may be considered as hav- 
ing no statistical significance. On the other 
six parts the differences were definitely sig- 
nificant, the critical ratios running from 3.33 
for Persuasive to 9.19 for Social Service. On 


three parts (Scientific, Persuasive, Social 
Service) the veterans’ means were signifi- 
cantly lower than the publisher's and on 
three other parts (Artistic, Musical, Clerical) 
they were significantly higher. 

Counselors working with adults, and 
especially with veterans, may wish (as does 
the writer) to use the percentiles for the 
above-mentioned six parts (especially Artis- 
tic, Musical, Social Service, Clerical) as a 
supplement to the publisher's. See Tasze II. 





A GOOD EMOTIONAL CLIMATE 


How can a school provide a good emotional climate that will further desirable 

learning? This is the question asked by an article of the same name in the Octo- 

ber, 1951, NEA Journal. Explaining that for boys and girls “most permanent 

learnings are those fraught with emotion,” the authors suggest that desirable 

emotional content requires: (1) school to be a place where people have fun 

together; (2) that standards be within reach of the pupils; (3) that boys and 
girls feel wanted; (4) that the teacher be an adult friend. 


HOW TO KEEP HUSBANDS AT HOME 


Many girls and young women may not realize that they can keep a family from 

being broken up if they volunteer for the armed services, for their acceptance of 

the responsibility might prevent some young married man from being called up— 

or back.—Margaret Culkin Banning in A New Design for the Defense Decade, 
published by the American Council on Education. 





EXHIBIT A— 
An Engineer 


GLADYS D. DAUGHERTY* 


O~ OUTSTANDING program recently held 
at Alexis I. duPont School near Wil- 


mington was an All-State Engineering Night. 
This materialized when a group of engineers 
of the Delzware Engineers’ Association and 
members of the Delaware Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association sat down together to dis- 
cuss how they could work together to help 
high school students learn more about mak- 
ing an intelligent choice of a career. Under 


the joint sponsorship of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, the Alexis I. duPont 
Special School District, the Delaware Guid- 


ance and Personnel Association, and the 
Student Selection and Guidance Committee 
of the Delaware Engineering Association, the 
All-State Engineering Night Program was 
launched. 

The purpose of the program was to bring 
together all interested students in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades in Delaware 
high schools and their parents to meet with 
outstanding leaders in the fields of engineer- 
ing. All those interested in engineering as a 
career were urged to attend. Teachers in the 
fields of mathematics and science were asked 
to encourage their good students to partici- 
pate in the program. Directors of guidance 
were urged to have students considering engi- 
neering as a Career present at the meeting even 
though their abilities, preparation, and drive 
did not seem to be on the level required for 
success in engineering. It was felt that the 
students could get a lot from first-hand con- 
tacts with successful engineers in the various 
branches. 

The program began informally with a so- 
cial session in the library. At this time the 
students were also free to visit various class- 
rooms where the engineers were glad to talk 
with them about exhibits and models on dis- 


* Director of Guidance, Alexis I. Dupont School, near 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


play. During this portion of the meeting, 
about 250 students, parents, and teachers 
from 20 high schools in the State of Delaware 
became acquainted, enjoyed refreshments, ex- 
amined exhibits, and talked with the engi- 
neers who were to participate later in the 
main part of the program. 

Following the ice breaker, all participants 
gathered in the auditorium where the project 
engineer of the Delaware Memorial Bridge 
addressed the group on engineering in general, 
highlighting abilities, interests, and training 
found by experience to be prerequisite for suc- 
cess in the field of engineering. After his gen- 
eral remarks, he spoke specifically about civil 
engineering. Other members of the Delaware 
Engineers’ Association who participated in 
the program included a professor of mechani- 
cal engineering, an electrical engineer from 
the Delaware Power and Light Company, 
and a chemical engineer from the duPont 
Company. 

It was felt that as a result of the program 
and close contact with those actually work- 
ing in the profession, the students became 
more aware of the value of tying together the 
abilities, interests, and preparation needed 
for success, as well as acquiring a clearer pic- 
ture of the various duties and jobs involved in 
civil, chemical, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineering. 

At the close of the program there was an 
evaluation meeting attended by the director 
of child development and guidance of the 
Delaware State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the superintendent, the high school 
principal and director of guidance of the 
Special School District, the members of the 
Selection and Guidance Committee of the 
Delaware Engineering Association, and the 
parents or teachers who cared to attend. This 
group in their discussion emphasized follow- 
up procedures. The Engineering Association 
decided to use the interested students of 
Alexis I. duPont High School as a follow-up 
project, gradually extending their services to 





Interested 
youngsters get the low- 
down on the profession 
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all schools of Delaware wishing to partici- 
pate. One specific goal was to provide on- 
the-job observation of a full day's work in the 
various branches of engineering. 

Other follow-up plans to be put into prac- 
tice are exchange of lists, individual confer- 
ences, and the possibility of filming a movie 
for use in future engineering programs. In 
addition to lists of students furnished to the 
Engineers’ Association, there will be a list 
of engineers available at all times for indivi- 


dual counseling with students. Help will 
also be provided in selecting proper schools 
for advanced training in the various branches 
of engineering. Those engineers listed will 
be glad to talk with parents and students 
either at their homes or at the homes of the 
students. 

Response throughout the state has indi- 
cated the value of the program with the result 
that the Second Annual All-State Engineering 
Night plans are now being formulated. 





FOR GUIDANCE 


It seemed appropriate in view of the approaching Christmas season to draw 
attention to the campaign being put on by many of the churches this year. 
“Take your problems to church—many leave them there” is one of the slogans 


being stressed. 


The following well-known prayer bears repeating at this time for the benefit 


of those who would guide others. 
pasting on a card.—THE EDITORS. 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace; 
me sow love; where there is injury, pardon; 


It is set up in convenient form for clipping and 


where there is hatred, let 
where there is doubt, faith; 


where there is despair, hope; where there is darkness, light; and where 


there is sadness, joy. 


O Divine Master, grant that | may not so much seek to be consoled as to 
console; to be undersood, as to understand; to be loved, as to love; for 
it is in giving that we receive, it is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and 
it is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 


au 








What | Want to Be 


by ERNEST YORK* 


art as a medium through which to pre- 
serve my identity as a man—as a medium 
through which to preserve my identity as an 
artist against the pressures of modern life. 
Iam a Negro, a kind of pawn, set in the racial, 
economic, and spiritual chess game—which is 
America. Therefore, I am compelled to 
‘‘paint out’’ the ache and shame of what be- 
ing a Negro has meant to me, and to “‘paint 
out’’ the dignity and glory of what being a 
Negro should mean. 

My childhood was not for a child. My 
world was all earth and no sky. That my 
childhood was so is not important, but that 
too many Negro boys remember such child- 
hoods is important. At four, when the 
world is so big and frightening, I cannot re- 
member being held close to a warm heart and 
told that all was well; but I do remember 
she, my mother, the wife of a “‘sharecropper,”’ 
died on a bed of straw in the corner of a farm 
cabin as she struggled to bring another baby 
to the earth. I cannot remember a father 
who, after the day’s work, had time for a 
story or a ‘romp’ just because he was happy 
and life was good; but I do remember a sad- 
faced “‘sharecropper’’ who leaned his big 
body against the splintered frame of the 
shack door and just stared dumbly into the 
distance. I have never known the consola- 
tion of a rational faith in God and religion; 
but I have known the “‘feel’’ of being crushed 
by the quibbling puritanical “‘don'ts’’ of an 
hysterical, emotionalized religion. 

My life up the years from Bladon Springs, 
Alabama, has been a continuous perplexity- 
a continuous fear. Emotionally, I have 
lived on the “‘fringes of things’’; | have never 
known the security of being in the ‘center of 
things."’ My past is a kind of bad dream. 
But the past of a man is an intimate part of 
his future; therefore, I cannot shut off blindly 


seep TO BECOME an artist. I have chosen 


* A 22-year-old freshman at Morgan State College in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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the dark years of my background without 
isolating, examining, and labeling each ex- 
perience. Iam able to come to grips with the 
meaning of my past through art by showing 
the ache and shame of what being a Negro 
has meant to me. 

On the wall of Young Hall at Morgan State 
College, I am painting a mural. I have 
chosen the mural as an art form because its 
breadth lends itself to the import of the mes- 
sage I must express. The mural is a protest 
against the mental maladjustments which re- 
sult from human degradation, economic op- 
pression, religious puritanism, and emotional 
insecurity. The mural shows the ironic ef- 
forts of the Negro “‘sharecropper’’ who tills a 
soil that can bear him no food; the Negro 
mother, the symbol of the stubborn con- 
tinuity of the Negro race, who blindly ac- 
cepts child-bearing as her only duty; Negro 
children denied the wholesome carefreeness 
of childhood and cursed with a “‘too soon" 
knowledge of the ways of the earth; the 
Negro church which fails to guide its mem- 
bers into the comforts and security of a rea- 
soned faith; and finally the mural shows the 
contrast between the Negro’s continuous 
faith in and struggle for education and his 
constant fear of being lynched. Therefore, 
the mural is to me a kind of emotional release, 
a means of social protest, a way of fighting 
back, a way of evaluating my past experiences 
and actualizing the fears and inhibitions of 
my background. But my interest in art is not 
restricted to showing what being a Negro has 
meant to me and to the Negro generically, but 
through art I can show what being a Negro in 
America should mean. 

I will “‘paint out’’ not once but again and 
again that being a Negro in America should 
mean that a Negro can become all that any 
American can become. I will ‘‘paint out’’ 
that being a Negro should mean dignity— 
human dignity—the right of a black man to 
stand upright, without apology, and assume 
the duties as well as the rights of 100 per cent 
citizenship; and I will ‘‘paint out’’ that being 
a Negro should mean joining hands with any 
human being to boost the progress of the 
human race. If I can paint these ideals for 
the future, I can forgive the miseries of the 
past. 








EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





Double Jeopardy 


oe PERSONNEL afe im a precar- 
ious position in two ways: one, the 
quality of professional training is in danger, 
and two, the increasing fight for a share of 
the tax dollar puts professional services in 
general in an unfavorable situation. 

Colleges and universities which train pro- 
fessional personnel are being hard hit. Fig- 
ures this fall show a 10 per cent decline in 
enrollment. This hurts the colleges, since 
they operate on tight budgets anyway. Fifty 
per cent of the private colleges are operating 
in the red. Some 10,000 college teachers have 
had to find work elsewhere. This is all going 
to be reflected immediately in the quality of 
professional training. 

In a day of specialization and real need for 
highly trained people, to cut them off at the 
source—the training grounds—seems folly. 

Unless some sort of help is found for insti- 
tutions of higher learning, great damage will 
be done. Already the vital services being 
provided on an increasing scale until two 
years ago—services like guidance and coun- 
seling (which is such a necessary insurance to 
see that the investment of the individual in 
education is sound), broadened curricula, 
health services, visual and auditory aids, lab- 
oratory equipment, and clerical and secre- 
tarial help to free teachers for research and 
creative work—are being rigidly curtailed. 

It should be more widely realized that 
whereas we have many more students in col- 
leges today, and expanded facilities, we are 
spending only 1.7 per cent of the national in- 
come for education as a whole, as contrasted 
with 2.5 per cent in 1940 

The solution is apparently not just higher 
tuition. Already we are closing out some 
who could profit by a college education, 
simply because such an education is an expen- 
sive proposition. 

It looks like appropriations of public 


money may be one of the answers. Educators 
are going to have to be less shy in promoting 
their program in the stiff competition for the 
tax dollar. They must look to sources like 
industry and labor, as well as the traditional 
alumni source, if they are to keep alive. 

While this was being written the Senate 
was considering a bill providing Federal aid 
to medical, dental, nursing, and osteopathic 
schools. A medical education costs about 
$2,000 a year per student, while tuition costs 
average $500. Students of the problem have 
indicated that by 1960 we shall be 10,000 
doctors short, and short by 100,000 of pro- 
fessional nurses. Something constructive 
has to be done. 

We hope that the Federal aid bill has been 
passed at this writing. It is imperative. It 
is but a part of the whole program mentioned 
above, however, and all of us interested in 
professional education have a stake in the 
larger problem. 

Isn't it noteworthy, for instance, to see 
four of the professions enumerated above? 
Why not some support of teacher education? 
Here is a high calling, with desperate short- 
ages, and it is not included. And the training 
of social workers and psychologists is long 
and expensive. 

Professions like teaching, counseling, social 
work, and allied fields will have to be aware 
of the need to make their case before the 
public. Already school people are facing 
budget cuts. All of the service professions 
are likely to run into similar trouble. They 
should be alive to their stake in professional 
education in general and their obligations to 
their own particular ficld of work. They 
should be ready and able to protect needed 
professional services in their community. 
To do otherwise is to put themselves in 
double jeopardy.—W. D. W. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





A Plague on Both Your Houses! 


W's Rocers published his Counseling 
and Psychotherapy in 1945, he started a 
tempest in the guidance teapot that has not 
yet subsided. Its winds, some cool and 
stimulating, others full of the heat of fiery 
controversy, have been fanned in countless 
arguments and discussions wherever guidance 
people meet across the land. 

Much of this controversy would have been 
avoided if his presentation had been con- 
sidered as a whole rather than through the 
over-emphasis of one or two of its aspects. 
It should have been obvious to his most ar- 
dent, though sometimes ill-advised, disciples 
as well as to his most severe and stubborn 
critics that he was describing a method of 
counseling applicable in its entirety only in a 
very limited context. Had people always 


remembered the criteria he laid down to in- 
dicate when counseling, as he defined it, was 
applicable, we would never have had this de- 


bate between the so-called directivists on the 
one hand and the non-directivists on the 
other. By the same token, a thoughtful 
reading of Williamson, who has been stig- 
matized by some as the arch-directivist, 
would have revealed that he was, in effect at 
least, not so far from Rogers as many people 
made out. 

Beginners in counseling have found this 
artificially engendered opposition between 
directive and non-directive counseling a very 
real hindrance to their development. Instead 
of concentrating upon the acquisition of a set 
of techniques of counseling which would 
make them as effective as their limited exper- 
ience would permit, they have felt a neces- 
sity to join one or other of the “‘schools’’ of 
counseling. In some centers, it has been 
fashionable to deride ‘‘directive’’ techniques, 
to make ‘“‘non-directive’’ counseling a syn- 
onym for good counseling, and ‘‘directive’’ 
counseling a synonym for bad counseling. 
In other centers, the opposite position is ac- 
cepted. Both of these points of view are 
dangerous. Wherever either view is held by 
those responsible for training counselors, 
students cannot obtain a full and well- 


rounded understanding of what is practical 
and effective counseling with the great major- 
ity of students or workers. Even when the 
two types of counseling are presented, all too 
commonly one is presented as somewhat less 
respectable than the other. Small wonder 
then that the student fails to see the impor- 
tance and the necessity of adapting and apply- 
ing techniques from both ‘‘schools’’ in his 
daily counseling work. 

In spite of the great advances that have 
been made in the training of counselors, the 
majority of counselors for some years to come 
will be not highly trained clinicians but per- 
sons whose major training has been in other 
areas and who have only a limited training in 
the field of guidance. This makes it impera- 
tive that they be provided with a unified con- 
cept of counseling which they can translate 
into effective action; they must not be left 
perpetually torn between two schools of 
thought. 

The writer believes that we must get away 
from the “‘either/or’’ frame of reference. 
There are welcome signs that we are begin- 
ning to do so. Far from being opposed to 
each other, the two types of techniques are, 
infact, complementary. They can be worked 
into a single satisfactory system which will 
admirably serve the purposes of a counselor 
whose work is with the ordinary run-of-the- 
mill student or worker. The permissiveness 
and acceptance of the ‘‘non-directive’’ ap- 
proach can be blended with the careful diag- 
nosis and cooperative planning of the “‘direc- 
tive’’ method. The alert counselor, respond- 
ing sensitively to his client, accepts and clar- 
ifies feelings and attitudes and, when these 
have been cleared away, helps him to plan, 
even advises him upon, constructive courses 
of action. It is not a question of adhering to 
some stereotype; it is, rather, a question of 
the counselor's sensitivity to the needs of his 
client at the time, of his skill in timing, and of 
his demonstrated respect for his client as an 
individual. 

This respect becomes evident in the ac- 
ceptance the counselor gives to his client, but 
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it does not preclude a cooperative investiga- 
tion of the problem concerned, the teasing out 
of facts, the frank stating of opinions, and 
even, on occasions, the proffering of advice. 
If the counselor is a mature, well-integrated 
person who has found constructive solutions 
for his own problems, who is aware of his 
own limitations and always stays well within 
them, and who is not satisfying his own per- 
sonal needs through his counseling, he need 
apologize to no one for presenting facts as the 
basis for decisions or for utilizing the counsel- 
ing interview as a learning situation for his 
client. 

Much has been written of the acceptance 
given the client by the counselor. All too 
little has been said of the fact that in a good 
counseling relationship the opposite process 
is also true. The client learns to accept the 
counselor as an individual in his own right 
not merely as the representative of the school 
or the company. He learns to accept him as 
an individual with feelings, ideas, and opin- 
ions of his own, and further, he learns to 
place the proper value upon these when they 
are expressed. A counseling situation in 
which only one person is responding to the 
other is impossible. Acceptance of the client 
by the counselor develops a reciprocal accept- 
ance of the counselor by the client and creates 
the atmosphere which makes successful 
counseling possible. 

In this view, counseling is thought of as a 
cooperative exploration and working through 
of problems facing one member of the client- 
counselor team. It may have some elements 
of psychotherapy; it may have some elements 
of good, individualized teaching; it may have 
both. Whatever specific elements it has, it 
must be geared to the needs and keep time 
with the growth of the client. 

There may be some value to theoreticians 
in keeping alive the ‘‘directive-versus-non- 
directive’’ debate, but it is certainly confusing 
the issue for many counselors-in-training and 
those just entering practice. The sooner it 
can be forgotten, the better.—Haroip Pana- 
BAKER, Director of Guidance, Calgary, Alberta, 


Canada. 





WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





L. P. Brapuey is now Director of Guidance 
for the University of Georgia's Atlanta 
Division following completion of the doctor- 
ate at Indiana University. 


Wittiam M. Cannino is Director of 
Student Counseling at Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s University College in Chicago. Previ- 
ously he was with the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, St. Louis University. 


Water J. Levy recently accepted the 
position of Supervisor of the Jewish Em- 
ployment and Vocational Service, St. Louis, 
Missouri. He had been Supervisor of the 
Jewish Vocational Office of the Jewish 
Family and Children’s Service in Minne- 


apolis. 


Mito E. Cusaman is Director of Guidance 
at Washington Irving High School in Tarry- 
town, New York. During the past year he 
served as Director of Guidance at Nutley 
High School in Nutley, New Jersey. 


Carrizé Losi is now Director of Guidance 
of the City of Newark, New Jersey. She 
fills the position vacated by Frep Lanpotpai 
who became Principal of the South Side High 
School in Newark. 


Gitpert Serarint has been appointed 
Director of a special rehabilitation program 
for alcoholics sentenced to the Warrensville 
Workhouse of the City of Cleveland, a 
program that was started this fall. 


Rupoten Corvini, formerly Director of 
Guidance and Placement at St. Francis Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, New York, was recently 
appointed to the faculty of Cornell Univer- 
sity as an Assistant Professor in the School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations. 
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M. S. Krern, Regional Medical Officer for 
the Sixth U. S. Civil Service District, re- 
cently received a Presidential Citation in 
recognition of the work he has done in ob- 
taining placements in Civil Service for dis- 
abled persons. He is a member of the Cin- 
cinnati Vocational Guidance Association. 


MrriaM Da sy, formerly with the Veterans 
Administration on the University Campus, 
has accepted employment with General 
Electric in Cincinnati upon receiving her 
Master's degree from the University of 
Tennessee. 


Heren Doers, formerly Psychologist with 
the Nutley Public Schools Guidance De- 
partment, is now Assistant Professor of 
Education at Jersey City State Teachers 
College, New Jersey. 


Ors E. Finzey, Jr., has been appointed 
Guidance Information Specialist in the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations and Voca- 
tional Guidance of the National Urban 
League. 


Ruta M. Luwn has returned to the George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
where she was formerly Chief Psychometrist. 
Miss Lunn is now in charge of student place- 
ment and supervises the field work training 
program for graduate students in personnel. 
She recently held a graduate assistantship 
in vocational counseling at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 


J. P. Fort, formerly Veterans Administra- 
tion Adviser at the University of Tennessee 
office, has been transferred to Nashville, 
Tennessee, in the same capacity. 


Exvinor E. Hanna has been made Director 
of Guidance for the Clifton Public Schools, 
Clifton, New Jersey. Dr. Hanna has been 
a Dean of Girls there. 


Secma Lesser has joined the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service in St. Louis, Missouri, as 
Supervisor. She was previously with the 
Detroit Jewish Vocational Service in a 
similar capacity. 
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James R. Jaxes, formerly Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Personnel Service at the 
University of Tennessee, has become As- 
sistant to the Financial Vice-President of the 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood Company. 


James H. Moore, Major, USAF (MSC), 
Director of Education, School of Aviation 
Medicine, Gunter Air Force Base, Alabama, 
is on leave of absence to study in the field of 
Guidance and Personnel at the University of 
Colorado. 


Exvin Apams, now on military leave from 
his position as Vocational Adviser with the 
Veterans Administration in New York City, 
was reassigned by the Department of the 
Army September 1 from the 301st Logistical 
Command, where he was Classification and 
Assignment Officer, to the Armed Forces 
Examining Station, Memphis, Tennessee, as 
Personnel Psychologist in charge of mental 
testing and interviewing. 


Crara B. Merririecp, former Assistant 
Professor of Home Economics at Lindenwood 


College, St. Charles, Missouri, is now Head 
of the Department of Home Economics and 


Associate Professor, Centenary College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. In her new capacity 
she acts as a student adviser. 


Bentey B. Mitne was awarded the Ed.D. 
degree by the University of Colorado in 
June. He recently resigned as Chief of the 
Veterans Administration Guidance Center, 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, 
to go with the Denver Office of the Com- 
mission of Wage Stabilization. 


Crarence A. Mauter, formerly Chief of 
the Veterans Administration Guidance Cen- 
ter at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
has accepted an appointment as Associate 
Professor of Psychology at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 


GeorcGe NewserGcer, Director of the 
Jewish Vocational Service, has been called 
back to active service in the Air Force with 
the rank of Captain. 
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Paris Meeting Proposes 
International Organization, 
"52 Vocational Guidance Conference 

Some 18 representatives and four observers 
from 11 nations met August 27-28 in Paris, 
France, to make plans for an international 
conference on vocational guidance and to 
discuss the desirability of forming an inter- 
national organization of vocational guidance 
workers. 

Following election of officers, representa- 
tives of each nation described some phases of 
vocational guidance in his country. Hugh 
Bell, Dean of Students, Chico State College, 
Chico, California, presented an over-view 
of the vocational guidance services of the 
federal and state agencies, private organiza- 
tions, and the schools and colleges. He then 
discussed the various national guidance 
organizations in the United States, giving a 
brief description of their memberships and 
the types of workers included in each. 

Frederick G. Leasure, UNESCO Specialist 
in Vocational Education, affirmed the interest 
of his organization in stimulation of better 
vocational guidance in United Nations coun- 
tries. He also discussed some of his experi- 
ences in operating a vocational guidance 
bureau in Portland, Oregon, prior to joining 
UNESCO's staff. 

Reports on the status of vocational guid- 
ance in their countries were given by other 
representatives. 

The members of the Paris Conference were 
anxious that professional vocational guid- 
ance workers in the United States become 
interested in the plans for both the inter- 
national vocational guidance conference to 
be held in Geneva some time in 1952, and in 
the proposed international organization of 
vocational guidance workers. 
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North Central Regional 
Conference Held October 18-19 


The North Central Regional NVGA Con- 
ference convened at the Arizona Room at the 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Thursday, October 
18. 

Roland G. Ross presided at the opening 
meeting and introduced to the group Jessie 
Parker, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Miss Parker pointed out the attitude of the 
department toward the field of guidance and 
needs for development. Earl R. Cope, Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, pointed his 
remarks to the responsibilities of the guid- 
ance people. Clayton Gerken of the State 
University of Iowa then was introduced as 
chairman for the afternoon. Dr. Gerken 
introduced Edward Roeber and Robert Kamm, 
the speakers. The evening dinner mecting 
was presided over by Roland G. Ross. Mr. 
Ross introduced Robert Ebel, who spoke on 
““New Concepts in Testing.”” 

On Friday Ben Sullivan, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
was chairman. Dr. Sullivan introduced 
Arnold Embree of St. Joseph, Missouri, who 
discussed **Problems in Organizing Guidance 
Services." A panel, consisting of Howard 
Blanchard, Des Moines, Doris Beuter, Bloom- 
field, Gay Orr, Brooklyn, and G. B. Moore 
of Storm Lake, then took up in their respec- 
tive areas the problems as they see them. 
That night H. C. Wilkerson, President of 
Wisconsin Association of Guidance, Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin, was chairman and intro- 
duced the case conference panel consisting 
of Georgee Hash, St. Joseph; Carolyn Steel, 
St. Joseph; Geraldine Krebs, St. Joseph; 
Herman Hoffman, Jefferson City, and Arnold 
W. Embree, St. Joseph. The case conference 
demonstration was one of the highlights of 
the meeting. 
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Colorado Conference 
Hears Clifford Froehlich 

Further impetus to closer high school-col- 
lege relations and to the further development 
of guidance and personnel services resulted 
from the First Annual All-State Conference 
of High School-College Counselors held at 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, October 
5th and 6th. The conference was sponsored 
by the Colorado Council on High School 
College Relations with Clifford P. Froehlich 
acting as conference leader. The registration 
of 179 conferees exceeded all expectations. 

‘‘Counseling—Its Uses and Abuses’’ was 
the theme of Dr. Froehlich’s address at the 
general assembly on the first evening. He 
distinguished counseling from psychotherapy 
and teaching in terms of function and purpose 
while recognizing that all of these services 
have some techniques in common. Some of 
the fundamental beliefs of counselors were 
explored and suggestions for their implica- 
tions were made. At the luncheon meeting 
on Saturday, Dr. Froehlich reviewed some of 
his experiences in Germany this past summer 
as a member of a guidance team of specialists 
and drew some conclusions of value to 
counselors in this country. 

Conferees spent the majority of their time 
in their choice of four workshops devoted to 
the following topics: “‘The Joint Responsi- 
bility of High School-College Counselors,"’ 
‘Testing and Evaluation,’ “‘The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of College Day 
Programs," and ‘“‘The Organization and 
Administration of Career Days.’" Out of 
these workshops came many recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of guidance serv- 
ices especially significant being those calling 
for the requirement of at least a basic course 
in guidance for all teachers and for the ex- 
pansion of in-service training ot counselors 
and teachers. The concensus at the close 
of the conference was that it was worth 
while and helpful and that another confer- 
ence be held next fall. Numerous suggestions 
were made bearing on content and method 
of next year’s conference.—Crarence W. 
FAILOR 


* 
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Guidance in Germany 
and Japan Is D. C. Topic 


Vocational guidance in Germany and 
Japan was the subject of the October 9 meet- 
ing of the Guidance and Personnel Associ- 
ation, the District of Columbia Branch. 
The importance of vocational guidance to 
the Japanese at the present time was em- 
phasized by Denzel D. Smith, Director of the 
University Counseling Center, University of 
Maryland, who recently spent nine months 
in Japan. He discussed the Japanese educa- 
tional system before occupation, and some of 
the changes after the war. Although nine 
years of schooling are compulsory in Japan, 
at present this requirement is effective only 
for the first six years. Hence the needs of 
young school-leavers are a most important 
problem, and a program of in-service training 
has been planned to instruct teachers in 
vocational guidance. Mitchell Dreese, Dean 
of the College of General Studies, George 
Washington University, spoke about his 
experiences as chairman of a vocational 
guidance team sent to Germany last spring. 
This team took part in a workshop on guid- 
ance and public education, which brought 
together leading German educators to ex- 
change ideas and learn what is done in other 
countries. Dr. Dreese was impressed by the 
seriousness of purpose of the German educa- 
tors. They were realistic; although eager 
for new ideas, they evaluated them in terms 
of their own economy and social conditions, 
and realized the necessity of building on their 
own school system. Construction and use of 
psychological tests in Germany was discussed 
by Manfred Ledig, research assistant at the 
Institute for Educational Psychological Re- 
search in West Berlin. He spoke of the 
early German work on testing, almost en- 
tirely stopped in 1933, and not resumed until 
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1945. Since then there has been much 
interest and work in testing. Visiting ex- 
perts have given the Germans the benefit 
of their experiences in test construction, 
item analysis, standardization, and evalua- 
tion. Mr. Ledig showed samples of German 
intelligence and achievement tests. 


Northeastern Indiana 
Hears William Howard 


The Northeastern Indiana Branch closed 
its spring programs with a dinner mect- 
ing, and William L. Howard of Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana, was the 
guest speaker. His topic was “‘Trends in 
Vocational Guidance’’ and he stressed these 


points. 


e More adequate training of guidance per- 
sonnel. 

e Recognition of all faculty functions in 
guidance. 

Cooperation of guidance services with 
home and community. 

Accumulation and recording of informa- 
tion concerning each individual. 
Increased use of objective measures in 
guidance programs. 

Trend toward middle position between 
directive and noa-directive counseling. 

e Trend toward broader concept of guid- 
ance. 

e Trend toward greater use of follow-up 
studies. 

e Trend toward availability and use of 
better sources of occupational informa- 
tion. 

Trend toward better evaluation of guid- 
ance programs. 


Gifted Child Neglected 
Thurstone Tells Chicagoans 


Thelma Thurston, reporting to the Chicago 
branch of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association on the APA symposium, ‘‘Psy- 
chological Problems of the Gifted Child,” 
noted that there seemed to be unanimous 
agreement in the panel that the gifted child 
was frequently neglected and often achieving 
at a lower level than his ability would 
indicate. She liked the term ‘‘concealed 
failure’’ in connection with this matter and 
noted that this was a stimulating way of 
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describing the situation. The children dis- 
cussed had I1.Q.’s of 130 or higher. Dr. 
Thurston said that most of the panel 
members seemed to favor some sort of 
segregation and special programs of enriched 
curriculum for highly gifted children. It 
was pointed out by one of the speakers that 
in smaller schools one solution lay in early 
admission to school and special promotions. 
In summarizing the symposium, Dr. Thur- 
stone pointed out that only a beginning 
had been made in the thinking which is 
needed to solve the problems of developing 
the abilities of our gifted children, which she 
noted as constituting one of the richest of 
our natural resources. 


Baltimore Branch 
Hears Clara Banos 


Clara Banos, Head of the Testing Depart- 
ment, Maryland State Employment Service, 
speaking to the Baltimore Branch on October 
17, indicated that the main purpose of her 
organization's testing service was the pre- 
diction of job success. She pointed out that 
the tests used were primarily for individuals 
in the labor market or those who desired to 
change jobs. Increase in membership was 
cited as one of the important objectives for 
the coming year. At a September 25 meet- 
ing of the Branch members recommended 
that Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the United 
States Commissioner of Education, be asked 
to speak at the NVGA Convention in 1952. 


Guidance Groups Seek 
Unity in New Jersey 


One strong New Jersey guidance association 
is the objective of a series of meetings being 
held by officers of the New Jersey Association 
of Deans and Counselors and the Guidance 
and Personnel Association of New Jersey. 
Meeting on September 21 and October 24 
to consider unification of the two groups, 
representatives of both organizations were 
concerned with the mechanics of providing 
for the professional development of con- 
stituent members and the state organization, 
and the opportunity for individual members 
to get together to discuss mutual problems. 
In closing the September conference, repre- 
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sentatives of both organizations agreed to 
report to their membership for further in- 
structions. 


Human Relation in Living 
ls Detroit Theme for Year 


Programs for the 1951-1952 year were 
opened by the Guidance Association of 
Detroit and Vicinity on October 8 with a 
discussion of ‘‘The Improvement of Student 
Attitudes toward Industrial Careers’’ by 
LaVerne Lasseau, Director of Employee 
Research, General Motors Corporation. 
Theme for the current year’s programs is 
“Human Relation in Complex Living.” 
On November 6 Stanley E. Seashore, Study 
Director, Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, spoke on ‘‘Research on 
Human Relation Problems in Large Organiza- 
tions.’" The December meeting will feature 
a panel discussion on ‘‘Complexity of Coun- 
seling in a Modern Urban Society"’ by experts 
in educational, industrial, mental hygiene, 
religious, and vocational counseling. In 
February a tour will be made of one of the 
Detroit hospitals. A joint meeting will be 
held in March of the Guidance Association 
of Detroit and Vicinity, the Wolverine Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association, and the 
Department of Guidance and Placement, 
Detroit Public Schools. On April 29 Alex- 
ander A. Schneiders, Director, Department 
of Psychology, University of Detroit, will 
speak on “‘Common Sense in Family Living."’ 


Shaffer Speaks 
To Central Ohioans 


Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean of 
Students at Indiana University and President 
of PGA, discussed ‘‘Moral and Ethical 
Values in Counseling” at the opening meeting 
of the Central Ohio Guidance Association on 
October 8. The same month members of 
the Association met with the Guidance 
Division of the Central Ohio Teachers As- 
sociation to hear a discussion of “‘Discipline 
vs. Freedom—an Unresolved Conflict in 
Guidance,"’ by George E. Hill, Professor of 
Education and Counselor Trainer, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. Branch members 
visited the Ternstedt Division of the General 
Motors Corporation near Columbus on No- 
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vember 28. The February meeting will in- 
clude a tour of the Ohio State University's 
new Union Building, sponsored by Occupa- 
tional Opportunities Service. A visual aids 
meeting will be held in March, when selected 
guidance films and books will be shown. 
In the late spring a trip will probably be 
made to a near-by college or university. 


Goodwill Industries Studied 
By Cincinnati Association 


The Cincinnati Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation met September 27 at Goodwill 
Industries, a community rehabilitation cen- 
ter, as the two organizations prepared to 
observe National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. Members studied the 
facilities for occupational therapy, physical 
therapy, vocational guidance, and for re- 
munerative employment of those handi- 
capped who can work only in a sheltered 
environment. Dinner was served afterward 
in the Goodwill Cafeteria, where members 
discussed the many problems of providing 
total rehabilitation services for the mentally 


and physically handicapped. 


Teachers College Branch 
Honors Harry D. Kitson 


The Teachers College Branch held a party 
in honor of Harry D. Kitson on May 19. 
Dr. Kitson was presented with a scroll mak- 
ing him an honorary life member of the 
Teachers College Branch, and he was given 
a gift from the Branch. After an address by 
Dr. Kitson, there was dancing, refreshments 
were served, and some comical skits were 
presented by members of the group. During 
the summer, a social meeting was held in 


July, and also an informal dinner meeting, 


at which Avis Manno of the Jobs Depart- 
ment, Charm Magazine, was guest speaker. 
The first meeting of the 1951-1952 season 
was held October 19. The guest speaker 
for the evening was Everett Dakan, Student 
Counselor at Teachers College, whose topic 
was “‘Personal Adjustment Counseling and 
Vocational Counseling."’ After his talk, 
there was a discussion period during which 
Mr. Dakan answered questions from the 


group. 
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The Show Window of 
Your Guidance Program 


Is your guidance bulletin board the “‘show 
window of your guidance program?” 

Raymond S. Orr thinks it should be, and 
he gives some tips for its use in the September 
issue of the Wyoming Guidance News Bulletin. 
Some pointers are: Select material for stimula- 
tion rather than to provide detailed informa- 
tion. Call attention to where more informa- 
tion can be obtained. Main items should be 
seen at a glance—limit material displayed at 
any one time. Change displays frequently. 
Recurring material should have certain loca- 
tions on the board. Pupil participation is 
important. For instance, an art class or 
individual pupils may make captions, notices 
or posters. Some general uses for the bul- 
letin board which Mr. Orr lists are: 


e Publicizing the guidance program with 
faculty, pupils and visitors to the school. 

e Molding opinion and attitudes toward the 
guidance program in the school. 

e Promoting certain aspects of the guidance 
program that have been selected for promo- 
tion this year. 

e Calling attention to new books in the 
guidance library. 

e Stimulating reading of books of value for 
guidance; improving personality, finding a 
job, improving study habits, choosing an 
occupation, etc. 

e Stimulating thinking of pupils toward 
analyzing themselves and getting needed 
information. 

e Motivating pupils to visit the counselor. 
e Providing information for pupils of im- 
mediate value such as scholarships, contests, 
job openings, meetings, training opportuni- 
ties, etc. 

e Promoting participation of pupils in ac- 
tivities with guidance implications, such 
as collecting occupational information from 


publications, planning the bulletin board, 
making surveys, conducting forums and 
career conferences, etc. 

e Publicizing the activities of an occupational 
study group, pupil clubs, and other pupil 
organizations. 

e Showing accomplishments of individuals, 
¢.g., a photo, a drawing, a newspaper item 
of a pupil's accomplishment, etc. 


20-Year Study Launched of 
Vocational Development Patterns 


A 20-year study of patterns of vocational 
development is being launched in Middle- 
town, New York, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation and the Depart- 
ment of Guidance of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The Career Pattern Study 
is making intensive case studies of 300 eighth 
and ninth grade boys, who will be followed 
through school and into adulthood. At 
the same time, the study is analyzing local 
occupational opportunities, trends, and atti- 
tudes. Its objective is to obtain a compre- 
hensive picture of the factors affecting the 
vocational ambitions, choices, success, and 
adjustments of the boys being studied. The 
study is directed by Donald E. Super; its 
staff includes Harry Beilin, Junius Davis, and 
Martin Hamburger as Research Assistants, 
Albert S. Thompson and Charles N. Morris 
as Consultants, and several graduate students 
as part-time assistants. 


Community Pitches in 
To Keep Guidance Service 


When the fate of a non-fee-charging voca- 
tional guidance service was weighing in 
the balance in New Orleans last summer, 
civic, business, and professional leaders 
pitched in to evolve a new community 
vocational guidance service. 
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B'nai B'rith had decided to abandon its 
vocational guidance program in District 7, 
and the fate of the non-sectarian New Orleans 
service was left in question. The B'nai 
B’rith agency had been subsidized for serv- 
ices of its executive, who also doubled as 
district director for B'nai B'rith. 

A mass meeting was called by the old 
board of directors to tap public interest in 
continuing the service under wider auspices. 
More than 100 civic, business, and profes- 
sional leaders turned out to an open meeting 
at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

A carefully planned program was presented 
and a new board, representative of the total 
community, was formed. 

To pay costs of operation, a $20,000 fund- 
raising drive was authorized by the new 
board. Solicitation was restricted to a list 
of 500 hand-picked individuals and com- 
panics. 

These funds will carry the new agency 
through the end of 1952. At that time it is 


planned to petition the Community Chest 
or future support. 
The agency began its career with the full 


cooperation of B'nai B'rith, which donated 
all capital equipment on hand to the newly 
formed service. 

A staff of two counselors and an office 
manager comprise present personnel. The 
Executive Director of the old agency remains 
with the new vocational guidance service. 
The agency occupies temporarily a large suite 
of professional offices in a community center. 
This agency is the only community vocational 
guidance service in New Orleans or area. 


An extension of professional services in- 
cludes the production of a weekly half-hour 
radio program entitled “‘Job Varieties’’ and 
the publication of a daily ‘‘Job Items” 
column and weekly “‘Job Page"’ in the New 
Orleans Item. 


A Woman's Responsibilities 
Defined for Defense Decade 


What is a woman's work in this critical 
period? 

This is a question women were asking 
themselves late in September when 1,000 
delegates, mostly feminine, representing the 
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faculties and student bodies of 300 colleges 
enrolling women and adult organizations 
with educational programs, met in New 
York. They were there to consider ‘Women 
in the Defense Decade,’’ and their conference 
was sponsored by the American Council on 
Education. 

Some of the points of agreement which 
to one reporter appeared to be implicit in the 
meeting were: 


e A period of defense is inevitable and the 
problems it creates are not time-limited but 
may extend beyond that period in their solu- 
tion. 

e There will be women in the armed forces. 
e Armed forces alone can never sufficiently 
defend a civilization like our own. 

e Women must work, and will work, out- 
side their homes, not only because of war 
industry, but because living costs and in- 
flation make it necessary. 

e The family is already feeling the impact 
of defense years and will feel it more and 
more; so it is in need of immediate specific 
advice, protection, and aids. 

e The family should be well integrated in 
the community for the sake of its members, 
young and old. Both economic and political 
participation in the community were stressed 
many times. 


Recurring themes were the necessity for 
moral leadership and for protection of the 
home and family in times when women are 
badly needed also in the armed services and 
other jobs outside of the home. 

A detailed account of the Conference will 
appear in a coming issue of this Journal. 
Meanwhile, a splendid account of the Con- 
ference, its aims and findings, has been pre- 
pared by Margaret Culkin Banning, and it is 
available from the American Council of 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C., for $.15. 


Foreign Students’ Advisers 
Expand Service Program 


The National Association of Foreign 
Student Advisers has received a grant of 
$16,575 from the Ford Foundation for the 
strengthening and expansion of its program. 
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NAFSA, organized in 1948 in response to 
the need for an over-all association concerned 
with international student exchange, in- 
cludes in its nation-wide membership educa- 
tional institutions, voluntary agencies, and 
individuals actually engaged in work with 
foreign students and with Americans studying 
abroad. With full recognition of the special 
needs of these students and the importance 
to the development of world understanding 
inherent in international exchange, NAFSA 
promoted the appointment and professional 
growth of foreign student advisers, Ful- 
bright advisers, and coordinating commit- 
tees in educational institutions and com- 
munities. It conducts national and regional 
conferences, studies special problems and 
disseminates information through the NAFSA 
News Letter, the publication of a Handbook 
for Counselors of Students from Abroad and 
brochures on subjects related to the inter- 
change of students. 

These and other services, important to the 
effective functioning of the programs of the 
Division of Exchange of Persons of the De- 
partment of State and to the 1,400 American 


colleges now attended by some 30,000 foreign 
students, will be further expanded by the 


Ford Foundation grant. It will enable the 
association to engage an administrative as- 
sistant to coordinate the work of the officers 
and members of the association, will provide 
funds to extend visits to educational insti- 
tutions, and to carry forward projects de- 
signed to ensure a broader experience of 
American life for foreign students while in 
the United States. 


Selective Service Tests 
Slated for College-Bound 


Sixty-three per cent of the 339,000 students 
who took the Selective Service College 
Qualification Tests last spring and summer 
made a score of 70 or better. These figures 
were made public by Selective Service Director 
Lewis B. Hershey as he reminded students of 
the fact that the tests will be given again 
on December 13. 

Students who failed to apply in November 
for taking the tests may get their applica- 
tions in for the second testing of this school 
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year, which will be held April 24, 1952. 
Application blanks for the April tests must 
be postmarked not later than March 10. 
Applications for the December tests had to 
be in by November 5. 

The new series of tests will be given 
Thursday, December 13, and Thursday, 
April 24, 1952, by the Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, New Jersey, at more 
than 1,000 different centers throughout the 
United States and its territories. The blanks 
may be obtained by the registrant at any loca! 
board office. 

General Hershey stressed the importance of 
all eligible students taking the test, and 
indicated that those who do not have test 
score results in their cover sheets may have 
a ‘‘very difficult time indeed"’ in convincing 
their local boards that they should be de- 
ferred as students. 

To be eligible to apply for the test, General 
Hershey pointed out, a student must: (1) 
intend to request deferment as a student; 
(2) be satisfactorily pursuing a full-time 
college course; (3) must not previously have 
taken a Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Test. 

The criteria for deferment as a student is 
either a satisfactory score (70) on the Selective 
Service College Qualification Test or satis- 
factory rank in class (upper half of the fresh- 
man class, upper two-thirds of the sophomore 
class, upper three-fourths of the junior class). 
Seniors accepted for admission to a graduate 
school satisfy the criteria if they stand in 
the upper half of their classes, or make a 
score of 75 or better on the test. Students 
already enrolled in graduate schools may be 
deferred so long as they remain in good 
standing. It is not mandatory for the local 
boards to follow the criteria. 


Coast Guard Academy 
Plans Entrance Examinations 


Examinations for entrance into the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy have been scheduled 
for an early date in 1952. Entrance to the 
Academy at New London, Connecticut, is 
based on competitive examinations, no Con- 
gressional appointments being required. Ap- 
proximately 200 men will be selected this 
year. 
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This examination is open to qualified 
young men, military or civilian, between the 
ages of 17 and 22. Educational require- 
ments are graduation from an accredited 
preparatory school or public high school, 
the course pursued comprising a minimum 
of 15 units of credit earned by June 30, 1952, 
including 3 units of English, 2 of algebra, 
1 each of plane geometry and physics. 

To qualify physically, a candidate must 
be in perfect health; between 66 and 76 
inches in height, with weight in proportion; 
must have 20/20 vision, uncorrected, in each 
eye; and must have a minimum of 20 vital 
serviceable natural teeth. 

No waivers are granted for admission. 
The Coast Guard Academy prepares young 
men for careers as officers in the Coast Guard. 
Upon completion of the four-year engineering 
course, a cadet is eligible for a commission 
as Ensign in the Coast Guard and a Bachelor 
of Science Degree in Engineering. The next 
examination will be held-February 18-19, 
1952. All applications should be postmarked 
not later than January 1, 1952. For detailed 
information write the Commandant, U. S. 
Coast Guard (PTP), Washington 25, D. C. 


Lady Lobbyist Isn't 
Low-Paid Labor 


The highest-paid woman lobbyist on Capi- 
tol Hill gleans a $50,000 salary and expenses 
annually for her efforts in behalf of the 


American Medical Association's national 
education campaign. Her husband gets an- 
other $50,000 paycheck from AMA. The 
next highest-paid lady lobbyist brings in 
$9,000 a year for work for the National Milk 
Producers Association. Thirty-five women 
filed lobbying law reports with Congress 
between January and August, 1951. Most 
were working for educational and welfare 
groups on a voluntary or small salary basis. 
They represented 27 organizations which 
included eight women’s organizations, seven 
welfare groups, four citizens’ groups, three 
professional (of which two have largely 
feminine memberships), three business or 
trade groups in the food or food products 
field, one mail order house, and one labor 
union. 
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Philosopher Blames Parents 
For Young's Moral Standards 


Any decline in morality of youth can be 
blamed on parents and not the schools, 
government leaders, or religious teachers, 
according to John Dewey, dean of American 
philosophers and ‘‘father’’ of the progressive 
education system. 

Interviewed on the approach of his ninety- 
second birthday, the eminent educator told 
a United Press reporter that the nation's 
morals are no worse than they've ever been. 
He did see, however, a weakening in family 
relationships which he called ‘‘the central 
agency in the moral rearing of youth."’ 


Three"R’s” and Axes 
Bear Family Resemblance, 
Claims ex-Head of NEA 


Watch out for the boys who keep trying 
to return education to the days of the ‘‘three 
‘R's’ "’—sometimes they have an axe to 
grind. So says Corma Mowrey, former 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

When they complain that the schools cost 
too much, that they have too many frills 
and fads, these groups are really seeking an 
expansion of censorship over teachers, Dr. 
Mowrey said. They are trying to get legis- 
lation for teacher loyalty oaths in every 
state. 

“Some people seem to believe that in our 
schools we should tell the public what to 
think,’’ she declared. ‘‘These individuals 
fail to realize that in making such demands 
they themselves are advocating the methods 
of communism and fascism."’ 


Guiding the First American 
Into Present-Day American Life, 
Is Indian Affairs Bureau Project 


“Cowboys and Indians’’ is a children's 
game played daily by youngsters over the 
country. But in some parts of the United 
States, the “‘vanishing red man"’ has not 
vanished, but is very much in evidence, and 
with him are problems that are no child's 
play. 


Living under crowded conditions on over- 





Current News 


burdened tribal lands, the Indian has not 
yet been absorbed by the white man’s 
civilization that deprived him of his age-old 
pattern of living. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, faced by this situation, would like 
to see a large-scale and enduring type of 
movement by Indians away from Indian 
reservations and into non-Indian communi- 
ties. 

Such movement, they say, is needed to 
promote better mutual understanding and 
tolerance between Indians and non-Indians, 
to relieve the pressure of excess population 
on overburdened tribal lands and other 
natural resources, to meet the urgent needs 
for manpower arising out of the defense 
emergency, and to provide many of the Indian 
people with larger and more diversified op- 
portunities to achieve a higher standard of 
living. 

Out of these needs has been initiated a 
positive program of guidance and assistance 
for all Indian people who wish to enter nor- 
mal channels of employment and take up 
residence in non-Indian communities. The 
Bureau is attempting to provide the Indian 
people, both in the schools and through adult 
education, with the types of training and 
skills they need for productive wage employ- 
ment or independent economic enterprise off 
the reservations. It is working closely with 
the State Employment Services and other 
agencies in helping the Indians to find suit- 
able job opportunities. And it is doing 
everything possible, both through its own 
resources and by soliciting the cooperation 
of various public and private agencies, to 
help the resettling Indian families or individ- 
uals through the difficult transitional period 
after they leave the reservations and before 
they become firmly established in their new 
homes. 

From the Aberdeen, North Dakota, area 
office comes one example of how this is being 
started. The Aberdeen Area Office has 
jurisdiction over all Indian reservations and 
facilities in the states of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska. This office has 
setup a program for placement of Indians in 
off-reservation employment. As a part of 
this program a youth program has been 
developed and operated through the Indian 
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schools for Indian entry workers. One of 
the projects of the youth program is the 
institution of courses to train young Indian 
men and women in camp counseling. 
Movement of Indian people off the reserva- 
tions into non-Indian communities is, of 
course, completely voluntary. No effort 
will be made to force or even urge assimila- 
tion on those who prefer to live out their 
lives in distinctively Indian communities. 


College Students Attend 
Congress of American Industry 


Forty-nine college students—one from each 
state and the District of Columbia—will be 
guests of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers at its annual Congress of American 
Industry in New York on December 5, 6, 
and 7. 

The NAM also has invited 12 apprentices 
in skilled manufacturing trades—one from 
each geographical region—to attend the 
nation’s major gathering of industrialists. 

The students and apprentices will spend 
five days in New York with all expenses 
paid. More than 900 four-year degree grant- 
ing colleges and universities were asked to 
nominate candidates. 

In 27 states students were selected by 
affiliates of the NAM. In other states the 
association's Education Department chose 
the student. In all cases, selection was by 
lot. Students considered were in their junior 
or senior year and residents of the state in 
which they are attending school. 

The apprentice selections were made by 
the NAM, also by lot, from the nominees 
proposed by 48 state committees. Such com- 
mittees are composed of the state director of 
vocational education, the head of the state 
apprenticeship council or a representative of 
the federal bureau on apprenticeship, and a 
representative of the cooperating industry 
association. 

This is the third time the NAM will have 
had college students as guests at the annual 
congress. Apprentices were invited for first 
time last year. 


SEZ 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





There is evidence from many sources of an 
increasing interest in visual aids applied to 
particular fields. New columns on visual aids 
are appearing in the specialized periodicals. 
There is a constant flow of new films, film 
strips, posters and graphic material in nearly 
every area of education. 

Visual aids lend themselves well to group 
guidance. Individual instruction about occu- 
pational life, for instance, would be costly 
and perhaps not too effective. A good film, 
properly used, or a visit to industry, well con- 
ducted, can do the job adequately. 

Films and film strips on personal problems 
of a are being auleel. Many provoke 
lively discussion. Many problems of living 
are common problems, and group attack and 
consideration of them has real values. 


w Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 16, Michigan, has 
a new film strip series called At Home with 
Tom and Nancy. Among the titles: Tom and 
Nancy Start the Day; The Safe Way to School; 
Lunch and Play at School. Elementary school 
people have been asking for help with the 
problems children face in growing up and 
strips like these will be watched with inter- 
est. Notations from our readers about their 
success in using strips designed for these pur- 
poses would be welcomed. 


@ Manners Make a Difference, film strip pro- 
duced by Eye Gate House, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, is also designed to 
stimulate discussion on the problems of living 
effectively with others in the early school 
years. 


@ Psychological Abstracts, in its general divi- 
sion, has a new sub-section devoted to films. 
The feature began in August, 1951. The 
films are cross-referenced in the proper sub- 
sections. Notes follow the al pattern of 
the periodical: informational and descriptive, 
no evaluation being attempted. Of the 18 in 
August, a dozen would be of interest to coun- 
selors; of the 26 in September, 18. Obviously 
this is a source of information to be checked 
regularly. 


w To do things for our children often is less 
time consuming than to teach them how to 
do things for themselves. The fact that this 
course of action denies children the chance of 
becoming independent is presented in Develop- 
ing Self Reliance, a Coronet film. Four steps 
essential in developing self reliance are dis- 
cussed. They are: (1) assume responsibility; 
(2) be informed; (3) know where you are 
going; (4) make your own decisions. The 
film attempts to differentiate between depend- 
ence and seeking counsel. For high school 
students and their parents 


a Improve Your Personality, also by Coronet, 
is designed to spark discussion. High school 
and college students will find some essentials 
of personality presented in terms of how one 
affects other people and how others affect 
one. Parents may find the picture helpful in 
keeping abreast of their personality-wise off- 
spring. The film portrays several situations 
in which personality is important. When 
Bill Woodruf's abrupt demand for the use of 
the family car fails, he attempts the approach 
of helping his mother with the dishes, visit- 
ing with her, finally proposing a plan that 
will enable all to have the use of the car. 
This might be called ‘‘apple polishing,’’ but 
it worked. In another scene Maric, headed 
for a formal dance, runs into a bit of teasing 
from her younger brother. Her first reaction 
is to bridle at his teasing, thus accenting the 
situation. Her second approach, that pore 
ing her brother into her confidence, meets 
with success. The philosophy of improving 
your personality by thinking first of the other 
fellow and trying to help him is expounded. 
The film avoids portraying too many person- 
ality traits, thus emphasizing the main point. 
The dialog and narration encourage dis- 
cussion. 


@ Those interested in new developments in 
cameras will be glad to hear of the announce- 
ment by the Exakta Company, 50 West 29th 
Street, New York City, that the Kine Exakta 
VX model now carries a pre-set diaphragm 
mechanism. This allows the user to view the 
scene with the lens wide open up to the mo- 
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ment of exposure. While the camera is ex- 
pensive, it is quite versatile. 


w Bristol-Myers Company, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, has announced some 
new free visual aids for a good ming pro- 
gram. Grooming for Girls and Boys combines 
in one chart. the elements of daily good 
rooming habits. Two leaflets, Now Is the 
Time for girls and Give Yourself a Boost for 
boys are correlated with the chart. 


@ You might enjoy reading a book published 
by Funk and Wagnalls and edited by Cecile 
Starr called Ideas on Film, A Handbook for the 
16-mm. Film User. It is not a textbook, but 
presents the opinions and ideas of some 20 ex- 

rts who appraise and discuss the place and 
importance of documentary and educational 
films in this country. Among the subject 


headings one finds ‘‘Film in the University,"’ 
by Kenneth Macgowan; ‘‘Film Councils at 
Work,”’ by Glen Burch; ‘‘Films for Neigh- 


bors,’” by Pearl Buck; *‘Films for — 
by Cecile Starr, and other stimulating titles 
Reviews of over 200 16-mm. films are included 
for reference. 


w Beginning Responsibility, a Coronet film, will 
appeal to primary teachers. The story cen- 
ters about Andy, a boy of six, who has lost 
the respect of his peers because of his careless- 
ness in putting away personal and school be- 
longings. As a result he attempts to win the 
friendship of an older boy, Fred, by invitin 
him to see his tadpoles and also a onda 
resent. The boys arrive at Andy's home to 
find the tadpoles dead for lack of care and the 
special present mislaid. Fred leaves, and 
Andy's attempt to win his friendship fails. 
An understanding mother enters the scene 
and helps her son regain his self respect by 
having him fix a ‘ee doll for his sister. 
Andy, with his mother’s help, turns over a 
new leaf realizing that a part of being “grown 
up” is — care of things and helping 
others. The film stresses the importance of 
having a proper place for storing toys to pre- 
vent damage, of cleaning up after playtime, 
and taking good care of one’s belongings. 
The photography, sequence, and sound are 
good. The part of the mother is a bit over- 
played. The change in Andy's attitude is 
abrupt, desirable, but improbable! Teacher 
training and parent groups will also enjoy 
this film. 


@ Irene Cypher, administrator of the Film 
Library and professor at NYU, has a new 
column called *‘Filmstrips to Use in the Class- 
room"’ in The Instructor. She points out in her 
column the vast number of film-strips now 
available for elementary school use. The 
column reviews a number of films each 
month, and the reviews are informational 
and competently critical. Dr. Cypher is a 
national authority in the field of visual aids 
and this column will be “‘must’’ reading for 
anyone interested in visual aids on that level. 
NVGA member Irwin Eckhauser has a paral- 
lel column in The Instructor on “‘Films You 
Can Show in Your School."’ 


w A film which teen agers and their parents 
will find thought-provoking is Coronet's 
Going Steady? When Diane refuses Jeff's invi- 
tation for a date because he is going steady 
with Marie, Jeff begins to wonle just what 
“going steady"’ means, both to himself and 
to others. What are the advantages of going 
steady? Does going steady take you out of cir- 
culation? Can one become too deeply in- 
volved in petting when going senadyé At 
what age should one start going steady? How 
can an unsound relationship be broken with- 
out hurting feelings? These are some of the 
questions raised by the film. The acting is 
good, the photography and sound above 


average. 


w To those interested in visual aids the illus- 
trations for books on the elementary school 
level have long been a delight. College books 
are the dullest from the point of view of illus- 
trations, and let’s not take the question any 
further! Just saw a good one on the high 
school level. Not in the field of guidance, 
but visual minded will like to look at it for 
ideas. Darrell Barnard and Lon Edwards: 
Basic Science (Macmillan) has 475 pictures in 
its 640 pages, several in full color. Some- 
thing to shoot at! 


@ In visual aids usage remember to preview 
the material to be shown. With so much 
being produced there will inevitably be some 
of poor quality. Be sure the aids remain aids: 
to achieve some learning. Remember to use 
the experiences of the audience to add to the 
content of the media being used. 


w What's for fun? The gay American in Paris. 
—WituamD. Wicxinsand Ricnarp Hormann. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





ws ‘You've got to stop being against some- 
thing; you've got to start being for some- 
thing,’’ Clarence B. Randall, President of 
Inland Steel Company, advised the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce last June. Counselors 
can profit from reading his refreshingly frank 
and constructive views on the place and pro- 
gram of American business in ‘‘A Matter of 
Conviction”’ in the September, 1951, Atlantic. 


w Hollis L. Miles, Superintendent of the 
Iowa State Training School for Boys, be- 
lieves that as a result of his experience with 
delinquents he can give parents tips on child 
raising. He says, in an article authored by 
Henry G. Felsen in the August, 1951, Better 
Homes and Gardens, ‘‘Each-child is an individ- 
ual and must be handled according to his in- 
dividual nature. He must be made to feel im- 
— but not all-important; protected, 

ut not over-protected; disciplined, not pun- 
ished; guided, not dominated."’ More on 
ls and Punishments?’’ written by 
George E. Bryant, appears in the September, 
1951, issue of the same magazine. 


m Grist for your public relations mill is 
found in “Should You Get Another Job?"’ by 
John E. Gibson in Better Homes and Gardens, 
October, 1951, issue. He presents a basically 
sound discussion of the dani that make 
for job satisfaction and success with emphasis 
upon adult readjustment to the present job or 
careful choice and shift to one more suitable. 
He takes a crack at glamour occupations and 
his de-glamourizing description of an airline 
hostess is so pointed that you may wish to 
use it with some of your counselees. 


w Abstracts of papers presented at the meet- 
ings of the Division of Counseling and Guid- 
ance Psychologists during the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion in Chicago in September are found in the 
July, 1951, issue of The American Psychologist 
A pioneer validation study of the Minnesota 
Occupational Rating Scales, the relationship 
of personality dynamics to occupational 
choice, stability of measured Kuder interests, 


an experiment in validating a bibliographical 
information blank and relationships of inter- 
ests and work habits to scholastic achieve- 
ment are included. 


w The preferences and views of coeds of a 
Southern women’s college on dates and mates 
are presented in McCall's ‘‘Personal Story: 
Wanted—A Husband"’ in the September, 
1951, issue. Dating nature and degree; and 
behavior and desires, views and preferences on 
many factors related to marriage, occupation 
of mate, etc., are given in some detail. A 
complete tabulation of the girls’ answers can 
be obtained from McCall's Research Depart- 
ment, 230 Park Avenue, New York City, 17. 


w An example of how a staff of counselors 
took time to decide what they believe and 
where they are trying to go is found in the 
September School Review. Donald Emery in 
“Staff Formulates Objectives for Guidance 
Services"’ presents the basic philosophy, ob- 
jectives, counselor's obligation, oan imple- 
mentation techniques and instruments. Each 
guidance activity was listed under the objec- 
tive which it helped accomplish. Copies of 
the list can be obtained from the Division of 
Special Services, Public Schools, Cedar Rap- 


ids, Iowa. 


@ In addition to the usual articles on selected 
occupations (this time meteorology, medical 
record librarian, language teaching, etc.), 
the June, 1951, Occupational Trends has two 
significant articles on the impact of the cold 
war on youth. Evelyn Murray and Louis 
Ravin in ‘Youth and Defense’’ explore some 
of the down-to-earth considerations on drift 
or jump vs. planning, various types of jobs 
= to the emergency, military job 
classifications and their relation to civilian 
jobs, and educational opportunities in the 
services. This is the type of information 
which, along with adequate counseling, 
schools have all too frequently been neglect- 
ing. The service ROTCs are presented in 
another article. This is the kind of material 
counselors can use in establishing a realistic 
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program that should reduce the prevalent 
glazy-eyed gazing out of high school study 
hall windows. 


@ The Bureau of Employment Security in- 
troduces a new system of classifying labor 
market areas in the August, 1951, Labor Mar- 
ket and Employment Security and presents 
““Labor Market Briefs—166 Major Areas"’ 
which treats adequacy of labor supply, em- 
i roew and unemployment trends and 
ighlights. For more on same topic see 
“The po Market Reflects Economic De- 
velopments’’ in August, 1951, Employment 
Security Review. 


w A refreshing approach to ‘‘Problems of In- 
dividual Analysis’’ in emphasizing tech- 
niques other than psychological tests is 
found in the Kansas State Teachers College Bulle- 
tin for May, 1951. Contributions of social 
case work techniques, resource and referral 
agencies, anecdotal records, and work experi- 
ence were examined at a conference at KSTC 
and reported in the Bulletin. 


ws ‘‘Must"’ reading for counselors is the Sep- 
tember, 1951, Scientific American which is de- 
voted to a symposium on “The Human Re- 
sources of the United States.’’ Pointing out 
that we have started to develop a conscience 
about our natural resources and should be 
even more concerned about the conservation 
of our human resources, the SA states its pur- 
pose: ‘The eight outstanding authorities 
who discuss these questions in the following 
articles are concerned with both the short- 
range and long-range aspects of the problem. 
Beginning with an appraisal of our population 
resources as a whole, these authors go on to 
consider the size and skills of our labor force; 
our intellectual resources; our situation in en- 
gineering, science and medicine; the demands 
and effects on our present mobilization, and 
the future facing our youth."’ Contributing 
authors known especially to NVGA mem- 
bers are: Ewan Clague, Dael Wolfle, Karl T. 
Compton, Arthur S. Flemming, and George D. 
Stoddard. Don't miss this issue! 


w ‘‘Magnetize, Mobilize and Energize!"’ are 
three principles suggested to business execu- 
tives to aid in effective reading. Counselors 
may find some helpful hints in this article 
which appears in the August, 1951, Advanced 
Management. 


w Survey, in July and August, 1951, reports 
on a small-sample survey of young adults in 
their twenties relative to “Youth in The 
World It Faces.’ The case-study rather than 
a statistical approach is used by printing 
short articles by each respondent. Questions 

sed on which opinions are given relate to 
ow feelings of assurance in facing the future 
may be attained, how to spread the burden 
over entire population, grounds for exemption 
from military service, the responsibility of 
young women, and an examination of the 
values that justify the sacrifices being de- 
manded. 


ws Counselors planning community occupa- 
tional surveys may find some valuable sugges- 
tions in “Occupational Survey of San Jose, 
California’ by Arthur St. Clair in the August, 
1951, Employment Security Review. The se 
fold objective embraced aid to schools in 
curricula planning, to counselors, to employ- 
ers and to prospective employers. Some valu- 
able suggestions are made relative to use of 
D.O.T. terms, emphasis on entry occupations, 
etc. 


ws Counselors, many of whom are realizing 
the significance of life values in the counseling 
process, will be interested in “‘Breakdown in 
Morals?” in the August 17, 1951, U. S. News 
and World Report and in Thurman Arnold's 
“Bullying the Civil Service’’ in the Septem- 
ber, 1951, Arlantic. 


w Case r4- the importance of early refer- 


ral, and the fruits of the team-of-specialists 
Fp ower are discussed by Mary E. Switzer in 
the October issue of Industrial Health Monthly. 
In ‘Vocational Rehabilitation Contributes 
to Industrial Health and Production’’ she 
says: ‘In trying to utilize these advances 
(medicine, education and psychology) for 
specific individuals, we have come to realize 
that all this new knowledge tends to remain 
static—interesting but unused—until the var- 
ious a develop ways of working 
more closely together. As a result, the physi- 
cian, the nurse, the vocational counselor, the 
educator, and others are learning to concen- 
trate their combined talents on the total needs 
of the handicapped person."’ 


@ Following a survey of recent progress and 
the present status of legal regulations of child 
labor, Sol Markoff in “Employment of 
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Children and Youth at the Mid-Century"’ 
places the main emphasis on the need for 
more adequate naar. pace Tn The need for 
solving teacher and schoolhouse shortages, 
the necessity for developing a more realistic 
curriculum including vocational education, 
the importance of amelioration of job dis- 
crimination are explored, but he places great- 
est emphasis on a comprehensive and profes- 
sionally staffed program of guidance services. 
This cogent article will add little to the 
counselor's fund of knowledge, but his ap- 
proach to the problem is such as to make it a 
useful addition to the counselor's public rela- 
tions kit. It will be found in the June issue of 
Social Service Review. 


w Counselor trainers may find some sugges- 
tions for internships in guidance in two arti- 
cles in the August Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy. Joseph E. Brewer writes on ‘‘Supervision 
of Interns in a Community Guidance Center,”’ 
and A. L. Carp on ‘“‘Supervision of Clinical 
Psychology Trainees in a Neuropsychiatric 
Hospital,"’ in both of which, as would be ex- 
ee emphasis is on psychological testing 
or purposes of therapy. 


ws Comparison of “The Wechsler Intelli- 
eng Scale for Children and the Revised Stan- 
ore-Binet’’ are made in an article by that 
name in the August Journal of Consulting 
Psychology. A provisional table of equivalent 
scores is included. 


@ In connection with Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, the September Employ- 
ment Security Review is devoted in large part to 
a symposium on ‘Mobilizing the Physically 
Handicapped for Defense.'’ The articles are 
replete with many descriptions of the physi- 
cally handicapped who _ succeeded in a 
wide variety of jobs. The slogan of this 
year’s Week—‘**America Needs A// of Us"’ is 
explored in terms of manpower needs, espe- 
cially by Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire in 
his article bearing that title. 


@ E. L. Keenan in “‘A Combined Effort’’ 
_— out that the dimensions of the labor 
orce are not only numerical, occupational and 


geographical. but one of time and labor force 


ynamics. The basic — that have to be 
done, he says are (1) case finding and recruit- 
ment of the physically handicapped, (2) 
thorough appraisal of their skills, potential- 
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ities and physical capacities, (3) preparation 
for employment by restoration of physical 
capacity, guidance and training, (4) place- 
ment, and (5) promotion of employer ac- 
ceptance. 


w The growing recognition of the need for 
both teachers and counselors to have a more 
thorough understanding of an experience in 
the socio-economic milieu in and to which 
individuals must adjust makes pertinent the 
article by Maurice F. Freehill in the Septem- 
ber Journal of Teacher Education. Writing un- 
der the title “Social Group Work as a 
Teacher-Education Laboratory’’ he explores 
opportunities that exist for teachers to ob- 
tain some community-oriented experiences in 
social group work agencies. He believes that 
by such experiences the teacher might de- 
velop skills associated with group methods in 
teaching, develop self-confidence and accept- 
ance dt éilhen. develop understanding of 
social backgrounds and the ability to work 
with other agencies, make community con- 
tributions and human contacts, and sensitize 
himself to social problems and to human 
needs. 


w Verner M. Sims in ‘The Social-Class Affilia- 
tions of a Group of Public School Teachers"’ 
attempts to vail the rather common assump- 
tion that ‘“Teachers represent middle-class at- 
titudes and enforce middle-class values."’ In 
the September issue of School Review he de- 
scribes his study and presents his results with 
the conclusion that teachers “‘. . . associate 
themselves in their own minds with the 
middle and upper-middle classes and were 
very conservative in their political and eco- 
nomic views.'" He found, too a positive « *- 
lation between social-class identification al 
conservatism on the part of teachers, and 
that they show little sympathy with labor- 
ing people and tend to side with employers. 
These findings should be food for some very 
serious thought and self-examination by 
counselors as to how well they can serve all 
elements of our varied population. In other 
words, without cmmety for the boys and 
girls in the so-called ‘‘lower socio-econom- 
ic’’ classes, can we render the assistance they 
need in attaining interpersonal, intraper- 
sonal, and environmental adjustment? 


@H. Wardwell Howell has contributed 
“Marketing Your Abilities: Guides for the 
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Job Seeker’’ to Personnel for July, 1951. A 
reprint combining this article ef another on 
preparation of a qualifications résumé may be 
obtained at cost in quantity orders from the 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


w ‘What About a Course in Our Moral and 
Ethical Heritage?’’ asks Philip Von Rohr 
Sauer in the July, 1951, Peabody Journal of 
Education. As a major objective of the course 
he suggests that of assisting the student to 
select his own philosophy of life such as 
setting life goals, duty toward others, de- 
termining the meaning of the good life, and 
awareness of the sacredness of the individual. 
Sauer warns, “‘Moreover, the instructor 
would have to bear constantly in mind that 
students do not like to be preached at. Hence 
his attitude would be one of inquiry rather 
than dogmatism; both he and his students 
would be seekers after truth." 


@ School counselors are urged to make a 
special effort to look over the September, 
1951, School Executive since it carries a number 
of articles related to or bearing on their work. 
Paul R. Mort makes the first of a series of re- 
= on ‘Educational Adaptability: The 


eory and Major Findings of Studies"’ which 
yielded “* . . . a concrete notion of the fortunes 
of changes in the educational system; why 
some communities are pioneers, early or late 
followers and why they tend to remain so; 
how inventions come about, how they spread 
in the early stages, accelerate during inter- 
mediate stages, and slow down toward the 
end."’ It would seem that implications for 
guidance services as a relative new “‘inven- 
tion”’ are obvious. 


w Found in the same issue are ““The Psy- 
chology of Democratic Group Leadership” 
by Franklin Patterson, and “‘If I Were a Prin- 
cipal’ by Katherine Dresden (already known 
to Occupations readers), which bear on 
techniques of educational administration and 
leadenhip in which, we would aver, coun- 
selors need to exercise skills. 


w The Educational Planning section of this 
issue is devoted to a symposium on ‘‘Im- 
proving Community Resources." The lead 
article by Henry F. Becker on ‘Schools Are 
Obligated to Improve Community Re- 
sources’’ and that by Clifford See on 
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“Working with Community Agencies’’ are 
especially pertinent to counselors. 


w ‘What Shall We Do About Gifted Chil- 
dren?"’ asks Elise H. Martens in the June, 1951, 
Nation's Schools. She suggests: (1) that 
school administrators accept responsibility, 
(2) that schools in-service train teachers in 
better instruction and guidance of the gifted, 
(3) that schools make every effort to identify 
the gifted, (4) that schools provide equal 
opportunity for the gifted, (5) that competent 
and sympathetic guidance be provided, and 
(6) that community resources be fully 
utilized. 


and these. . .also: 


“The American Temperament’’ by David L. 
Cahn in September, 1951, Aslantic. . . ‘‘Employ- 
ment of the Cerebral Palsied: Begin With Begin- 
ners’’ by Ellen H. Thiel in June, 1951, The Crippled 
Child. . . *‘Campus Marriages: 1951 vs. 1941"" by 
Betsy Day in Mademoiselle for August, 1951. . . 
“The Influence of Military Management’’ by 
John R. Beishline in August, 1951, Advanced 
Management. . . ‘‘The Supreme Court and Segrega- 
tion’’ by Edward N. Seveth in July, 1951, Survey. . . 
“Collective Bargaining: Past, Present and Future’’ 
by N. B. Winstanley in July, 1951, Personnel. . . 
“Faculty Organization for Counseling in the 
Small College’’ by G. M. Norem in July, 1951, 
Peabody Journal of Education. . . “‘Guidance Serv- 
ices in the Emergency"’ by Guy O. Tollerud and 
John A. Kubiak in September American Vocational 
Journal. . . “Selected References on Guidance"’ by 
Percival W. Hutson in September School Review. . . 
‘The Concept of Social Class and Its Implications 
for Teachers’’ by Walter J. Murray in Journal of 
Negro Education, winter, 1951. . . “The Dignity of 
Labor’’ by J. J. Martin, and ‘Reading, Writing— 
and Reaction’’ by Ernest O. Melby in October 
Youth Leaders Digest. “Universal Military 
Training and Service Act’’ in September Labor 
Market and Employment Security. . . ‘‘Who Fails in 
Your Schools’’ by Chester O. Newlun in August 
American School Board Journal. . . ‘‘Groping My 
Way Through the Group Method"’ by B. Jo 
Kinnick in October Clearing House. . . ‘‘Jobs in 
Faraway Places*’ by Theresa MacMillan in October 
School and College Placement. . . ‘‘Teleforecast on 
Jobs—Jobs and Futures in Video’ by Joy Sentner 
Armour in October Mademoiselle -CLARENCE 
W. FAILOR and graduate students, University of 


Colorado. 
Fa 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE GUID- 
ANCE ProGraM: A Basic Text, by Glenn 
E. Smith. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. 379 pp. $3.25. 


13 Is AN introductory text which pro- 
vides the student with a comprehensive 
survey of terms used in describing guidance 
activities, a concise history of the develop- 
ment of guidance services, an overview of 
the nature of such services, an evaluation 
uide, and a glimpse of what the future 
olds for the guidance movement. 

The overview of guidance services has 
been supplemented by seven detailed chapters 
outlining the guidance program at work, the 
individual inventory, information services, 
community surveys and conferences, counsel- 
ing, placement, and follow-up. — 
there are restatements of positions already 
established, the text as a whole reflects 
economy and efficiency in its preparation. 
The chapters in which the guidance services 
are discussed are veritable blueprints of 
procedures with graphic directions which 
are sharp and pointed. The author's ex- 

riences as chief of the Guidance Services 
Division in the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction have given him wide 
horizons; this book is no simple course 
syllabus. He secures confidence by the ease 
and assurance with which he writes. Several 
illustrative forms and case studies have been 
included which give further authority to 
the programs as presented. Documentation 
of the early parts of the book may lean 
heavily upon the Minnesota professors but 
this has been counterbalanced by the variety 
and excellence of the recommended readings 
which follow each chapter. 

No one in the counseling field can afford 
not to consider Smith's first chapter in which 
he weighs various definitions of counseling 
and guidance and finds them all wanting; he 
prefers to rely upon descriptions of activities 
in order to avoid semantic confusion. The 
text has been designed for undergraduate and 
graduate students who wish to become 


familiar with the nature and scope of guid- 
ance services and who desire to — some 
of the competencies required of all staff 
members as guidance workers. It is a con- 
tribution to the literature which will com- 
mand the respect and attention of the author's 
colleagues and workers in the guidance 
services. —Ricnarp L. Bearp, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Counselor Trainer, 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 





<> 


How to Cxoosz Tuat Cotuece, by C. C. 
Dunsmoor and Oliver C. Davis. Boston: 
Bellman Publishing Company, 1951. 51 
pp, $.90. 


QW TO CHOOSE THAT COLLEGE, by Clarence 
C. Dunsmoor and Oliver C. Davis is 
timely, accurate in its information, and read- 


able. The content is significant in guidance 
import, expressed in a topic format which 
challenges the reader to exercise careful and 
critical thinking relative to his choice of a 
college or university in relation to his in- 
dividual ?-. educationally, vocationally, 
and socially. 

The book provides an excellent basis for 
long-term planning in the selection of a 
college or university by the individual while 
he is in high school. Accurate information 
concerning prerequisite courses, bases for 
admissions, screening of university applicants 
and college board examinations 1s given. 

The role of the high school administrator 
and guidance worker, the parent, the college 
admissions official, is outlined according to 
the responsibility of each as one makes plans 
for a choice of colleges. Specific examples 
for making applications are given. An ac- 
curate summary of college costs provides the 
applicant with information which will be 
typically applicable to the college or uni- 
versity of his choice. 

The book itself is concise, easily used, and 
practical. It is heartily recommended for 
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use by guidance counselors and pupils who 
want to make a realistic endeavor to choose a 
college which will enable the individual to 
realize the optimum development of his par- 
ticular interests, abilities, and ambitions.— 
Frank F. Snyper, Dérector, Guidance and 
Pupil Accounting, Lincoln Public Schools, Ne- 
braska. 





<> 


CouUNSELING IN PeRsONNEL Work: 1945- 
1949. An Annotated Bibliography, by Paul S. 
Burnham and Stuart H. Palmer. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1951. 39 
pp. (Processed.) $1.00. 


HE SELECTION OF 423 items from the 
hundreds published during the five-year 
oan covered by this bibliography must 
ave been a very difficult task, in view of the 
authors’ attempt ‘‘to include those [publica- 
tions] which would likely be of most interest 
to the person engaged in the educational and 
occupational guidance aspects of counseling 
work with youth and adults.” The authors, 
with few exceptions, excluded from this 


bibliography publications dealing with: (1) 
*‘Measurement of human characteristics,"’ 
(2) occupations, and (3) mental health and 
psychiatry. One cannot help wonder why 


some items are included: For example, 
“Flynt, R. C. M., and Zeran, F. R., Offerings 
in the fields of guidance and personnel work in 
colleges and universities. Connaaan Print- 
ing Office, 1945. Pp. 116. Apply.’’ (No 
annotation.) This annual directory of guid- 
ance offerings available at university summer 
sessions also appeared in 1946, 1947, 1948, 
and 1949, but these later editions are not 
listed in the bibliography. However, most 
of the publications listed in this bibliography 
appear to this reviewer to be well chosen. 
= unfortunate that many of the annota- 
tions are not more elucidating. At times 
they do little more than repeat title. For 
example, Mental Hygiene in Industry; Selected 
References for Executives and Personnel Managers, 
Counselors, Industrial Physicians, etc., has a 
two-word annotation, ‘‘a bibliography.’” A 
few items, such as A Vocational Guide for 
Women, have no annotation. Some annota- 
tions fail to reveal to this reviewer the true 
nature of the volume. Super’s ss 
Vocational Fitness by Means of Psychologic 
Tests, for example, is described as ‘a review of 


the research findings on approximately 50 
standard tests.’ Most annotations are fac- 
tual. The authors usually refrained from in- 
dicating potential usefulness or otherwise 
evaluating the publications listed. 

This bibliography will undoubtedly serve 
the needs of many counselors for a handy list 
of interesting publications. It will not sat- 
isfy either those research workers who seck 
an extensive bibliography or those inexperi- 
enced counselors who want a highly selected 
list of important readin pa, ,. 
Froenuicn, Specialist for Training Guidance 
Personnel and Program Specialist, Division of 
Vocational Education, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency. 
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Tue Scuoot Counsetor: His Work snp 
Traininc, by Donald E. Kitch and Wil- 
liam H. McCreary. Sacramento: Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, 1951. 
44 pp. $.40. 


Cour I: A very realistic approach is 
taken to the counselor and his job. A 
good, brief discussion is given concerning the 
nature of the counselor's work and his rela- 
tion to the school staff, school environment, 
and various community agencies. A partic- 
ularly pertinent discussion is given concern- 
ing the counselor in the elementary school. 

Chapter II: This section provides an outline 
for the work of the somata in: 1. Counsel- 
ing individuals; 2. Assisting teachers; 3. 
Contributing toward the general program of 
the school; 4. Assisting the school in working 
closely with the community; 5. Performing 
necessary administrative functions. 

Chapter III: A list of forty specific activi- 
ties is presented for the work of the counselor 
in the five areas discussed in Chapter II. 

Chapter IV: A wholesome and practical 
discussion is given concerning the qualifica- 
tions of the school counselor under the fol- 
lowing four headings: 1. Personal charac- 
teristics and prenem 2. Information and 
knowledge; 3. Skills and abilities; 4. Back- 
ground and experience. 

Chapter V: A study of counselors in Cali- 
fornia elementary schools is reported. The 
report includes the following areas: 1. 
Training and experience; 2. Duties and re- 
sponsibilities; 3. Recommendations for the 
selection of potential counselors and the train- 
ing and experience of counselors. A study of 
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counselors in California secondary schools is 
reported with the following breakdown: 1. 
General information regarding counselors; 
2. Training of counselors; 3. ty s of prob- 
lems counselors deal with most often. 

Chapter VI: On the basis of the two studies 
reported in Chapter V, recommendations are 
made concerning the training of counselors, 
the characteristics of an adequate school 
program of guidance services, and the impli- 
cations for training institutions. 

Chapter VII: Six suggestions are given for 
counselors for professional growth on the 
job. A sleek bibliography is given for 
secondary and elementary school counselors. 
This is one of the clearest and most concise 
statements which has appeared in the field of 

uidance services. A trained person can 
~— read it without obtaining suggestions 
for further study.—GerorGE Mowrer, 
Director, Guidance Services, State of Missouri, 
Jefferson, Missouri. 


<> 


CRAFTSMEN IN THE GrapnHic Arts, by 
Florence E. Clark. Scranton: Interna- 
tional Textbook Company, 1950. 183 pp. 
$3.00. 


Te BOOK, written by a former chairman 
of the Occupational Research Division, 
NVGA, in accordance with the endorsed 
standards for use in preparing occupational 
literature, appeared formerly in 1932 and 
1939 under the title, The Printing Trades and 
Their Workers. It has been revised, enlarged, 
and retitled, with five chapters rewritten; 
five other chapters as well as the illustrations, 
bibliography, and appendices, have been 
bong into accord with current informa- 
tion. The book confines itself to the print- 
ing trades, with excellent illustrations of 
various printing machines and most satis- 
factory descriptions of work processes; cover- 
age does not include other occupations 
found in the printing industry. Census 
data, recent statistics, union bulletins, trade 
publications, and printing industry experts 
were among the sources consulted in the 
revision. 

Vocabulary and style are adapted to the 
high school youngster, who receives early 
in the book an overview of printing, the 
“trade that has become many trades,” 
with information related to its importance, 
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size, location, branches and departments. 
Ensuing chapters are devoted specifically to 
the duties and qualifications of the workers 
in the composing, press, photoengraving, 
and lithographic workrooms and in the 
stereotyping, electrotyping and bindery de- 
partments. The authoress gives attention 
to the conditions of work, under which 
heading are discussed physical factors, hours 
of work, regularity of employment, wages 
and relationships of employers and em- 
ployees. 

Counselors and high school pupils should 
find most helpful the description of oppor- 
tunities in the printing trades, with emphasis 
upon those for the beginner, the handi- 
capped, and the minority group member. 
They will also find useful the descriptions of 
the various apprentice training programs and 
regulations and the information concerning 
fall and part-time courses and other facilities 
for training. Appendices contain useful ref- 
erences, names and addresses of pertinent 
associations and labor organizations, and 
questionnaires for analyzing and investigat- 
ing apprenticeship agreements and oppor- 
tunities. 

Craftsmen in the Graphic Arts serves as a 
reliable source of occupational information 
on the printing trades and as a basis for group 
discussion through its question and problem 
sections.—Grorce E. Hutcuerson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, New York. 


<> 


PuitosopHy or Epucation, by William 
Heard Kilpatrick. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1951. 465 pp. $4.75. 


FTER MANY YEARS Of influential teaching 

of the philosophy of education, William 
Heard Kilpatrick co now written a full 
statement of his thinking on the subject. 
It is constructive to have him record his 
views which have matured from so rich an 
experience. Undoubtedly his book will be 
given an enthusiastic welcome by educators 
and students of education. 

The book is especially timely because of 
its advocacy of the theory and method of 
education that stem from the innovations 
made by Pestalozzi and the critical analyses 
of John Dewey. This philosophy, under the 
label of “progressive” education is under 
severe attack in several communities. Dr. 
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Kilpatrick is devastating in his criticism of 
the older teaching which he calls the “‘Alex- 
andrian’’ meth But the effect is not 
negative. Drawing fully upon the theories 
of modern psychology and recent studies of 
the learning process, the author builds a con- 
vincing thesis for the newer type of education. 

The first half of the book is devoted to 
an exposition of the ideal of the good life. 
The author's commitment to democratic 
principles is sincere and fervid, and his con- 
demnation of totalitarianism (including Com- 
munism) is vigorous: Democracy is the 
middle way between the extremes of in- 
dividualism and collectivism, with the end 
purpose of enabling the individual to de- 
velop himself fully and to live the best pos- 
sible life. In implementing this purpose, 
education has a vital role to play. 

Dr. Kilpatrick considers various ways and 
means through which education may carry 
out this function. In general, he sub- 
scribes to the theory that the best preparation 
for living in the ee is to learn how to 
live more fully in the present, including 
especially the period in school. Personal 
experience is the ogee source of knowl- 
edge and skills. The educational program 
should provide experiences, intellectual and 
otherwise, to stimulate the growth of the 
whole person. For the college level, the 
author endorses the work-and-study plan of 
education. 

The philosophy seems wholly appropriate 
to present day needs. The educational 
results will, of course, depend upon the skill 
of the teachers in planning and carrying out 
the program—a fact which Dr. Kilpatrick 
recognizes. In the degree to which this is 
achieved, the school will be a more effective 
agency for the further development of 
democratic society.—Atco D. Henperson, 
University of Michigan. 


<> 


Puszic Heattu Is Peopte, by Ethel Gins- 
burg. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1950. 241 pp. $1.75. 


| BOOK Is a report of an imstitute on 
mental health in public health work. 
The institute was held in Berkeley, California, 
in July, 1948, under the joint sponsorship 
of the California State Department of Public 
Health and the Commonwealth Fund. The 
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““faculty’’ included psychiatrists, pediatri- 
cians, and public health leaders. The 
““students’’ were 30 health officers. 

Three ae are given for the book: 
“to help public health workers realize that 
through their everyday activities they can 
promote mental health within the commun- 
ity; to offer leads and suggestions to those 
who wish to incorporate mental health con- 
cepts in staff development programs; and to 
reafirm the conviction that this sort of 
training should be available to students in 
professional schools for the training of 
practitioners in health and welfare."’ 


From the title of the book and its stated 
purposes the average reader of Occupations 
not engaged in public health work would 
peruse its contents casually, then select 
something clse. This is particularly true 
if he were to scan only the first chapter, “‘A 
Learning Experience,"’ in which the author 
describes the organization and the experi- 
ences of the two-week session. Beginning 
with Chapter II, ‘“What They Learned About 
People,"’ however, and throughout the 
remainder of the book, problems of human 
relationships are decmsel which aptly appl 
to all fields and areas where people must mir A 
together. 

The fundamental principles and basic 
philosophy of both interviewing and record- 
ing were particularly well presented in 
Chapter II. It was ——s to consider 
these important techniques from a more 
dynamic and less mechanical approach than 
the typical textbook presentation. The 
reader also acquires a better perspective on 
the importance of jennpemenel adlualenbiien 
both within and among agencies after read- 
ing the discussion of ‘‘Health — yO 
Clinical Services,"’ Chapter IV. For this 
reviewer two points stood out in particular: 
(1) The wide variety of problems which 
must be recognized and regarded as impor- 
tant and relevant within any single clinic, 
— of the singularity of purpose for 
which it has been established (¢.g., tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, etc.). (2) The 
similarity of the types of problems involving 
human relationships which prevails among 
the various clinical services which were 
discussed. 

The discussion which centered around 

oblems of public health administration 
§Chapter V) and the emotional factors in 
the use of authority (Chapter VI) is highly 
recommended reading for anyone who has 
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supervisory or administrative responsibilities. 
In these chapters, just as in the previous 
chapters, the author has demonstrated ex- 
ceptional skill in presenting dynamic and 
theoretical concepts (admittedly with the 
enerous use of quotations from the Institute 
se mS These concepts are presented 
within a framework which invites the reader 
to consider them not only on an intellectual 
plane, but also to apply them in terms of his 
own employment experiences and situations. 
One not only ‘‘thinks’’ about these ideas, 
but also ‘‘feels’’ them. 

The book is a worth-while contribution to 
the literature on human relations. It would 
be a valuable resource book for use in a 

rogram of in-service training or staff 
desman. ~Feamen F. JoHNsON, Associate 
Professor, Institute of Counseling, Testing and 
Guidance, Michigan State College. 





<> 


Tae Hics Scnoot ror Topay, by Harold 
Spears. New York: The American Book 
Company, 1950. 380 pp. $4.00. 


American Dream—Equality of Oppor- 
tunity,’ to the postscript on the final page 
of the closing chapter which leaves the reader 
with the final admonition: “‘Remember A// 
American Youth,’ this book leaves no room 
for complacency. Throughout the volume 
there runs, like a bright-colored thread, the 
reminder that beyond education for all 
American youth there must be education 
which is ‘‘fitted to all American youth."’ Its 
pages have been enlivened with scattered 
cartoons ‘‘because the author likes to draw 
them.” 

He seeks to serve both the needs of pro- 
spective teachers and teachers already on the 
job. He attempts, with success, to picture 
clearly the modern public high school in 
terms of what it is becoming. He uses the 
factual story of the development of the high 
school through the years as a sort of rudder 
by which its further development is to be 
guided. He uses history wherever needed 
throughout the book to support his thesis 
that the records, from 1635 to the present, 
show our continuous search for a “‘people’s 
high school’ and to project ‘‘the search 
into the future."" He Sovenes the last four 
chapters to ‘The School and Its Past." 
Even here, however, he uses history merely 
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With this book as a source, you can offer 
the modified and corrective pupils in your 
school an improved program that will be the 
envy of the normal pupils. In most schools, 
“restricted” and “handicapped” pupils are 
left out of a planned slates! education 
program. Yet most of them, for their own 
good, should have a light activity program 
suited for their condition. In this first book 
of its kind ever published, the author presents 
a practical, tested program for these neglected 
pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, 
organization, and procedure, the author offers 
nine chapters of activities and games for modi- 
fied and corrective pupils. Descriptions, 
rules, and diagrams make the procedure for 
each activity or game clear. And, as Dr. 
Josephine L. Rathbone states in the foreword 
of the book, “Even the teacher of so-called 
‘regular’ classes in physical education, who 
may have exhausted his ideas for an enriched 
program, can get suggestions from Modified 
{ctivities in Physical Education for making 
class time more meaningful for everyone, in 
terms of a greater variety of skills.” Order a 
copy for 10-day free examination today. 
(Please mention Occupations). 
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to interpret the present high school and to 
predict its future. Thus, he succeeds in 
making the facts both palatable and func- 
tional. 

Spears is at his best in the section headed, 
“The Curriculum and the Student.’ Here 
he exerts steady pressure on the members of 
the teaching profession to find improved 
ways of serving the true needs of high-school 
youth. 

The reader who seeks neat prescriptions on 
how to do will be disappointed. On the other 
hand, the book etieie concrete examples 
of how it has been done with success. Liberal 
warnings are given against the use of a 
technique just because it was successful in 
the setting described. Spears insists that 
teachers cannot escape their obligation to be 
professionally competent to undertake pupil- 
teacher planning. Thus learning experiences 
cannot be soutien. They must arise, in 
large measure, from the cooperative endeavors 
of pupils and teachers working together in a 
democratic setting. 

In a section designated, ‘‘The Teacher and 
the School,’’ the author does a good job 
of setting out the qualities essential in ad- 
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ministrators, supervisors, and teachers. He 
makes a good case for teaching as a career 
for the person who wants to enhance and 
strengthen our democratic way of life. He 
contends, under the challenge, “‘Is there a 
leader in the house?,"’ that members of the 
teaching profession have it largely within 
their power to answer “‘embarrassing ques- 
tions’’ about the practices which keep our 
goal of ‘‘equality of educational oppor- 
tunity’’ from being more fully reached. 

This stimulating book is a distinct con- 
tribution to the movement toward high 
schools designed to meet the needs of modern 
American youth.—Waytanpb Ossorn, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Board of Educational Examiners, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


—— - <> — 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CurRICULUM DeveLop- 
MENT, by B. O. Smith, W. O. Stanley, and 
J. H. Shores. Yonkers: The World Book 
Company, 1950. 780 pp. $4.50. 


ODERN DAY EDUCATORS, whether ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, or teachers, 
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need to inform themselves on the latest 
trends in curriculum development. Smith 
Stanley, and Shores’ recent publication en- 
titled Fundamentals of reed ton Development 
should be a most suitable book for this pur- 
pose. It deals with all phases of the cur- 
riculum: elementary, secondary, and junior 
college. The authors evaluate with dialectic 
skill present day theories and practices. In 
addition, they offer challenging ideas of 
their own—ideas that should excite the 
thought processes of discerning students of 
educational literature. Surely this is one 
publication that should be a self-imposed 
study for those who are actively engaged in 
public school work. 

When the book is examined in a cursory 
manner it may leave the impression of being 
rather long for a basic text. It is a more com- 
prehensive treatment than is found in most 
modern-day publications. There are five 
parts, 29 chapters and 744 pages. However, 
when the publication is scrutinized in detail, 
it is discovered that its length is an asset 
rather than a liability. The book is so 
organized that content can be included or 
omitted, each part in the main being inde- 
pendent of every other ae To say it 
another way, the book is flexible when used 
as a text or when studied by the reader with 
limited time. The bibliography has been 
carefully selected; the suggested exercises 
at the end of each chapter are excellent 
materials for in-service training programs. 
Being comprehensive in scope, it lends itself 
for use as a ready reference. 

Here is one of the few publications that 
frankly recognizes the role that education 

lays in the furtherance of a cultural pattern. 
Fn fact, the authors start from the premise 
that schools foster a particular kind of a 
culture—conservative, Lisepdaiee, progres- 
sive, or any combination of the three. They 
clearly point out that the schools have never 
been neutral; the selection of teachers, 
choice of courses, adoption of textbooks all 
show partiality on the part of those in con- 
trol. To xint up the social character of 
Sivcolens! inulehilons seems most appro- 
priate in times such as these. 

If there are those who are seeking easy 
answers to involved social problems, they 
are not to be found in this publication. The 
authors tone down extreme points of view in 
such a way that there do not seem to be 
basic divergencies of viewpoint. Neverthe- 
less, techniques and procedures are placed in 
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their proper perspective. By way of example, 
it is refreshing to see the authors point out 
the limitations of the core program: Core 
programs, desirable as they are, sen become 
a fetish with a great many administrators and 
teachers. Although this book is not pri- 
marily concerned with administration, Part 
Five does point out in lucid fashion the 
stepping stones to effective and desirable 
administrative practice. Incidentally, the 
stepping stones are different in some respects 
from those usually observed in orthodox 
books on school administration. 

If sound educational theory is the most 
practical knowledge to be learned, then 
Fundamentals of Curriculum Development is a 
practical book in education. Most assuredly, 
this is one of the outstanding publications on 
theory and practice to be published within 
recent years.—Crypg M. Campse.i, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 
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How to Locate EpucaTIonaL INFOoRMA- 
TION AND Data, by Carter Alexander and 
Arvid J. Burke. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Third Edition, 1951. 441 pp. 
$4.50. 


Tz TITLE oF this book may be misleading 


to some guidance workers. It is not 
concerned, as the title may suggest, with 
educational information as related to the 
informational services in the field of guid- 
ance, but rather is an intensive and complete 
work concerned with the techniques of 
effective use of the library and sources of 
information for research in education. Guid- 
ance workers will probably find the book to 
be useful chiefly as a reference. 
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The subtitle, “‘An Aid to Quick Utiliza- 
tion of the Literature of Education,’ seems 
to give considerable insight into the content 
of this volume. It is intended for use as a 
text in library-techniques courses as well as 
a reference for students and research workers 
who desire to improve their knowledge of 
library facilities and to locate sources of 
information in the field of education. 

The book is divided into two sections: 

Section I is devoted to techniques of 
locating information to be found in the 
library. The most efficient methods of 
recording this~ material so that it may be 
used effectively are also discussed. This 
section also includes other information as 
how to organize materials before beginning 
library research, use of the card catalog, use 
of the Education Index, how to locate periodi- 
cals, how to make a bibliography, how to 
take notes on research reading, etc. 

Section II is devoted to sources of various 
types of information which may be used in 
educational research. Included in each area 
are suggestions as to when these sources can 
be used most advantageously, the kinds of 
information available, and lists of specific 
sources. Included are biographical informa- 
tion, news items, quotations and proverbs, 
educational research reports, statistical data, 
etc. It also includes a discussion of the use 
of textbooks, general references, and publica- 
tions of educational associations and govern- 
mental agencies in obtaining data for re- 
search in education. 

This volume is extensive and compre- 
hensive. The types of information noted 
above are only examples of the tremendous 
range of material presented. This particular 
edition has been completely revised in order 
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to meet the needs of students and research 
workers. The result is most satisfactory. 

The authors feel that every student in 
education should be required to demonstrate 
“a working knowledge of techniques for 
locating and profitably using library ma- 
terials." This book is intended as a resource 
for assisting students in obtaining this work- 
ing knowledge. In this connection they 
have constructed the Educational Library 
Materials Proficiency Test to measure the level 
of achievement in this area. It appears to 
the writer, however, that most guidance 
workers will find the book to be valuable 
chiefly as a reference for use when faced 
with the problem of locating data for re- 
search studies and projects.—Donatp J. 
Herrmann, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


CurricuLuM IMPROVEMENT IN  PuBLic 
Scnoot Systems, by Hollis L. Caswell and 
others. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions: Teachers College, 1950. 462 pp. 
$3.00. 


ublic 

school systems has progressed all too 
slowly to keep pace with the demands of 
modern social change. Progress is slow, in 
large part, because of the failure of the pro- 
fession to answer specifically and in readily 
understandable language the three questions 
of the why, what, and how of curriculum 
change. 

The potential curriculum workers—local 
administrators and teachers—ask for motiva- 
tion and authority for curriculum change and 
seek an answer to the question, ‘‘Why should 
we make changes?’’ Not only do they seek 
to know why, but many of them are timid 
about making changes until they can see 
clearly what the design and details of the 
new curriculum should be. Many, further- 
more, need a more or less definite blueprint 
of how they may proceed to achieve the 
desired goals. 

The book, Curriculum Improvement in Public 
School Systems, answers these three questions 
in language public school staff members can 
understand and apply. 

The first section of the book, comprising 
101 pages, presents succinct answers to the 
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CEREBRAL PALSY INSTITUTE AND 
THREE MONTH POST-GRADUATE COURSE 


CEREBRAL PALSY INSTITUTE: 

The Coordinating Counci! for Cerebral Palsy in 
New York City, Inc. will again sponsor this year a 
two week Cerebral Palsy Institute, to be given from 
January 21 through February 1, 1962. Tuition for the 
course will be $25. Qualified physicians, physical, 
occupational, and speech therapists, nurses, social 
service, rehabilitation and guidance workers, teachers, 
and psychologists are eligible. The Institute will in- 
clude seminars, field trips, clinical demonstrations, and 
lectures. 

This year, emphasis will be placed upon the 
medical, eoete-peyenciegient aspects of mental sub- 
normalities of the cerebral palsied. 


THREE MONTH POST-GRADUATE COURSE: 

Following the Institute, and starting on February 4, 
1952, the Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in 
New York City, Inc., in cooperation with the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
will offer a three-month post-graduate cerebral palsy 
course for qualified physicians, occupational, and 
physical therapists. 

A professional statement of completion will be granted 
by Columbia University upon satisfactory completion 
of the three-month couree. 

Tuition for the three-month course is $250, and 
may include, if desired, the Institute. 

NOTE: A limited number of scholarships are 
avaslable. 

Full information and application blanks can be 
obtained from Miss Marguerite Abbott, Executive 
Director, The yon Council for Cerebral 
Palsy in New York City, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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uestions of why and how and sets up criteria 
fon evaluating programs of curriculum de- 
velopment. The first four chapters of this 
section show how the curriculum has changed 
in the past, the current need for curriculum 
change, how changes have been made 
through formally organized effort, and how 
a local system may organize to carry on a 
rogram of curriculum development. The 
feet chapter of the section states that the 
ultimate criterion for evaluating curriculum 
reorganization is the improvement of the 
experiences provided by the school for the 
growth and development of children. With 
that basic criterion established, the chapter 
gives a set of subordinate or detailed criteria 
as a basis for judging the worth of curriculum 
work. 


The remaining nine chapters of the book 
describe in detail city, county, and state 

rograms of curriculum improvement. These 
Sat tions show not only what revisions 
have ison effected, but also how they have 
been developed. The nine programs selected 
for description by the authors represent a 
wide variety of conditions and needs and of 
methods of procedure. 

The final section of the book is a well- 
selected list of city and state curriculum 
publications. From this list a curriculum 
worker may choose the items best suited to 
his purposes. These items in most instances 
may be secured from the publishers. 

The answers given in this book to the cur- 
riculum workers’ questions of why, what, and 
how ate definite and practical. They are 
derived from the current, frontier practices 
of the profession. They may not be the final 
answers, but they are probably the best 
answers to date.—C.oy S. Hosson, Professor 
of Education, University of Kansas. 
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Tae Emotionat Lire or THE ILL AND 
InjureD, by Arthur Jess Wilson. New 
York: Social Sciences Publishers, 1950. 
396 pp. $4.75. 


Lb Is AN unusually valuable book for 
all persons interested in rehabilitation. 
It is the result of extensive practical clinical 
experience and contains excellent case studies. 
The author uses a clear, interesting style 
which makes the book very readable, even 
for laymen. 

It presents a full clinical picture of the 
emotional changes within persons who have 
suffered injury, accident, illness, birth de- 
formity, war injury, or physical and mental 
shock. Emphasis is placed on practical 
techniques for emotional rehabilitation. 

Part I deals with solving personality 
problems. Part II deals with the combating 
of emotional reactions to injury and disease. 
Part III applies war experience to emotional 
problems of civilian rehabilitation. 

It is sound psychiatry richly illustrated 
by case material, which makes it valuable 
to a student of psychology and psychiatry. 

The author is Director of Rehabilitation, 
Grasslands Hospital, County of Westchester, 
State of New York.—Fiorence S. Duntop, 
Psychologist and Supervisor of Special Classes, 
Ottawa Public Schools. 
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1950 Census of Population, Alphabetical Index 
of Occupations and Industrits. (Revised Edi- 
tion.) 373 pp. $1.75. U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1950. Copies available: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Designed for use in classifying the occupation and 
industry returns from the Census and surveys conducted 
by the Population Division of the Bureau of the Census. 
The Index lists occupation and industry titles as ~~ 
appear on the Census and survey schedules, together wit 
a code indicating the appropriate occupation or a! 
category in which each title is to be classified. Eac 
item describes a person's job, the kind of work he was 
doing, the kind of business or industry he was working 
in, and for whom he was working. 


1950 Census of Population, Classified Index 
of Occupations and Industries. 228 pp. $1.50. 
U. S. Bureau of Census, 1950. Copies avail- 
able as above. 

A companion volume to the Alphabetical Index, this 
index presents, for each category in the occupational 
and industrial classification systems, the individual 
titles which constitute the particular category. Titles 
are classified under occupation and under industry. 


Packet No. 25 for use with the Selective 
Service Manual. (September 28, 1951.) Pp. 
1613-1 to 1624-4. Available from Selective 
Service Headquarters, 1712 G Street, N. W.., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

This packet contains revised Selective Service regula- 
tions, a knowledge of which is important to every 
counselor working with service-age boys and men. 
This packet pooe the various Reserve clauses, lists 
occupational deferments, courses which students may 
take. It lists new classifications and describes what they 
are. Pages 1622-on are of special interest to counselors. 
The best approach to use of this material is through 
local Selective Service Boards, who should be requested to 
get copies for counselors, and consulted as to inter- 
pretation. 


Counseling and Guidance Services in Education 
Today, ed. by Frank W. Miller. School of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois (1951). 111 pp. 


A report of the Sixteenth Annual Conference on Guid- 
ance and Personne! Work held at Northwestern Univer- 


sity July 12-13, 1951. This booklet contains the follow- 
i es “Viewpoints on Guidance in the Elementary 
School,"’ by Margaret O'Brien; ‘“The Administration of 
Guidance in the Elementary School,’ by Arthur Oes- 
treich; “Adjustment Materials for Adolescents,” by 
Robert DeRoo; *‘Helping American Youth to Meet Their 
Problems through the Secondary School,”’ by Shirley A. 
Hamrin; ‘Student Counseling and Public Relations,’’ by 
Arthur Ryden; ‘‘Counseling Adolescent Girls,’ by 
Dorothy J. Lipp; “‘An Evaluation of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation of a Selected Group of Veterans under 
Public Law 16,"’ by Robert C. McWilliams; “The Co- 
ordination of Counseling Services for College Students,"’ 
by Frank S. Endicott; ‘‘Mental Hygiene Books for 
Adults,"’ by G R. Austin, and ‘The Improvement of 
Guidance in Modern Education,”’ by Frank W. Miller. 


‘Problems in Individual Analysis,"’ ed. by 
E.G. Kennedy. Kansas State Teachers College 
Bulletin 47 (May, 1951). 96 pp. 

Report of a conference of city school superintendents 
eng directors of guidance, and counselors held at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, July 
13-14, 1950. Techniques other than standard tests 
and measurements are emphasized. Papers are included 
on: ‘Learning to Know Students," by Arthur E. Traxler; 
“Contributions of Social Work Case Study Techniques to 
High School Guidance Programs,"’ by C. J. Morgan; 
“Use of Resource and Referral Agencies,’ by Ella 
Stephens Barrett; “Anecdotal Records,"’ by Arthur E. 
Traxler; ‘‘Contributions of Work Experience,"’ by H. W. 
Dahlor; ‘‘Cumulative Records,’ by Arthur E. Traxler, 
and “Summary of the Conference Follow-Up,”’ by Clyde 
Ray Baird and Charles D. Baker a bs 


Occupations Filing Plan and Bibliography of 
U. S$. Government Publications and Other Pam- 
phlets on Jobs, by Wilma Bennett. Sterling 
Powers Publishing Company, 1512 Lincoln- 
way, La Porte, Louisiana. $3.00. Plus set 
of 706 gummed labels, $7.50. 


A filing plan and directory of free and inexpensive job 
information. Fields of work are in harmony with terms 
used in the DOT. Labels are printed in red for the 223 
fields of work headings, and in blue for the 483 cross 
references. May be used on any size folders. The first 
edition was known as the Michigan Plan. 


BERA Reports: (SeriesI. Administration) 
1. Essential Characteristics of a Good Business 
School. 66 pp. 2. Admission Procedures in 
Business Schools. 51 pp. 3. Counseling and 
Guidance Procedures in Business Schools. 63 pp. 
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Complete series, $5.00. Individual volumes, 
$2.00 each. The Gregg Publishing Com- 


pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

The first report deals with the present status of business 
schools and provides a 17-point yardstick for appraisal 
of courses. Makes clear the need for more attention to 
and more proficiency in the handling of school manage- 
ment problems. Establishes the need for modernizing 
vocational business training, and paves the way for con- 
structive proposals that follow in succeeding reports. 
The second report shows how to appraise the talent of 
prospective students with a view to their enrollment for 
training in line with their aptitudes, interests, and abili- 
ties. Outlines procedures to be foilowed in business 
schools in order to effect the most satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the student to his training and environment 
Deals with the applications for enrollment, interviews, 
records, testing, orientation. Emphasizes admission 
procedures rather than requirements. The third report 
deals with the counseling of students throughout the 
training period with a view to making such adjustments 
and readjustments as may be necessary from time to time, 
and to seeing that each gets the greatest possible benefit 
from his training. Gives a picture of guidance, includ- 
ing policy, records, counseling techniques, placement, 
and follow-up 


Guidance Services in Arkansas Public Schools 
(Mimeographed). Arkansas Department of 
Education, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Revised, July, 1951. 17 pp. 


A brief description of the state program of guidance 
services in Arkansas public schools. Lists by name 
state office staff members, certified counselors, and coun- 


selor trainers in Arkansas. Outlines guidance program 


in state. 


Occupations in Davenport, ed. by Lawrence B. 


Kenyon. The Davenport Public Schools, 
Davenport, Iowa (1951). 76 pp. $1.50. 

This well-conceived book gives a picture of occupations 
in Davenport. Different occupations are considered 
under such large section headings as ‘’Service Occupa- 
tions,"’ ““Transportation,"’ “Communication,” ‘‘Govern- 
ment Service."" Under “The Construction Industry,”’ 
for instance, are shorter accounts of professional occupa- 
tions in construction, the contractor, building trades 
workers—all of which are described in terms of the local 
picture. Occupational information is given personal 
significance by describing a stenographer’s duties in 
terms of a local high school graduate’s story, or by telling 
of a local industry's operations, or the problems of a 
Scott County farmer. The book is well illustrated with 
pictures and charts. 


The Outlook for Women in Social Work, Ad- 
ministration, Teaching and Research. Social 
Work Series Bulletin No. 235-6, Women's 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 1951. 
83 pp. $.25. For sale by the Superintendent 
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of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

This booklet is sixth in a series of bulletins on the out- 
look for women in social work. It is illustrated with 
photographs, and gives information on the setting, 
outlook, demand, supply, training, hours, earnings and 
advancement, organizations, volunteers and unsalaried 
workers, and suggestions to women desiring to take up 
work in administration, teaching, and research. 


The Outlook for Women in Soctal Group Work 
Social Work Series Bulletin No. 235-7, 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
1951. 41 pp. $.20. For sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Seventh in the Social Work Series, this booklet de- 


scribes the outlook under the same general heading used 
in the preceding volume, described above. 


Employment Outlook in the Men's Tailored 
Clothing Industry. Bulletin No. 1010, U. § 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in cooperation with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. For sale by Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 32 pp. $.25. 

Employment opportunities are expected to be favorable 
in this industry in the next decade, with total employ- 
ment remaining stable, and many replacement openings 
This bulletin presents detailed discussions of the long- 
range employment Opp tunities, duties, training, carning 
and working conditions in the principal men’s clothing 
manufacturing occupations 


The Chemical Professton. American Chemi- 
cal Society, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1951). 40 pp. Single 
copies free to teachers and counselors. 

This pamphlet is written especially for the student 
finishing high school or beginning college. Discusses 
work done by chemists and chemical engineers in research, 
industry, executive and administrative work, public 
and private institutes and foundations, patent work, 
government service, writing and library work, consult- 
ing and testing service, and teaching. Professional 
training is investigated, as well as the role of women, 
employment opportunities, salaries, chances for scholar- 
ships. 


Jobs and Futures: Government Writing and 
Editing, by Verna Small. (September, 1951) 
Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 3 pp. $.05. 


How to get into print and collect Government pay 
checks while you're at it is the concern of this reprint. 
That old union card, the Information Specialist rating, 
is described, and tips given on how to qualify. For the 
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very raw beginner in the field, there's the reminder that 
clerks and stenographers are much in demand, and that 
you can move ahead in your own direction, once started. 


Occupational Abstract No. 146: Hotel 
Manager, by Sarah Splaver. (September, 
1951.) Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, 
New Jersey. 6 pp. $.50 each. 

This leaflet offers a composite summary of available 
literature on the job of the hotel manager. Discussion 


is under such headings as ‘Nature of the Work," ‘‘Quali- 
fications,"’ and so forth. 


Vocational Opportunities in Christian Educa- 
tion, by Robert R. Powell. Methodist Board 
of Education, Service Department, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee. 28 pp. $.20. 


Among vocations described are those of church director 
of Christian education, directors of children's or youth 
work, teachers of religion on college campuses, directors 
of religious activities for universities or directors of 
denominational groups on campuses, teachers and super- 
visors of weekday church schools, field work or journal- 
ism in Christian education, teachers and other workers 
in foreign missions, and many others. Qualifications 
and preparation are discussed, and salaries, demand, 
security, work for men and women considered. 


Career for Tomorrow. 62 pp. Free. Com- 
mandant, U. S. Coast Guard, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

“School for today and a career for comorrow"’ is how 
this booklet describes the program at the U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, Connecticut. The 
booklet gives a history of the Academy, describes 
academic st. 4-*, military training, social activities, 
athletic program, Coast Guard history, the summer 
cruise, the curriculum, the Coast Guard officer's career, 
regulations — appointments, physical standards, 
and the application process. 


Careers in Publishing and Printing, by Ju- 
venal L. Angel. Modern Vocational Trends, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


15 pp. $.50. 

This mimeographed pamphlet gives good career in- 
formation. It goes into detail about such positions as 
editor, assistant editor, book designer, publicity and 
promotion head, magazine advertising director, proof 
reader, hand compositor and typesetter, linotype oper- 
ator, monotype operator, photoengraver, lithography and 
offset printer, printing ssman, and bookbinder. 
Includes a list of “aptitude tests useful in che field of 
publishing and printing,"’ and a bibliography. The 
pages are badly typed. 


Canadian Occupational Information Mono- 
graphs: Welder; Physician; Buokkeeper. (Re- 
vised, 1951.) The Vocational Guidance 
Centre, 205 Avenue Road, Toronto 5, On- 
tario, Canada. 4 pp. each. $.10 per copy. 
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These Canadian monographs give a general description 
of the field of work, its historical background, working 
conditions, qualifications necessary for success, prepara- 
tion needed, opportunities for advancement, remunera- 
tion, advantages and disadvantages, how to get started, 
related occupations, and suggestions for further reading. 


Stay in School. (1951.) 32 pp. Copies 
available at your nearest U. S. Navy Recruit- 
ing Service. Free. 


The boy in the back row will discard his comic books 
for this bit of literature. Cleverly illustrated by nation- 
ally known cartoonist Robert Osborn, this booklet will 
be read while dozens of others get the go-by. Its glib, 
slangy approach is so sure that it puts to shame the many 
volumes which attempt to address teen-agers in what is 
usually a rather flat attempt at colloquialism. As for 
the sermon it preaches, the usual sound reasons for finish- 
ing high school are dragged out, but in what gay dress! 
A clever approach to a serious problem, this eral is 
to be highly recommended. The Navy, incidentally, 
has put out a leaflet under the same title which takes 
a more sedate approach to the problem, and which might 
be used in conjunction with the booklet. 


Frustration in Adolescent Youth, by David 
Segel. Bulletin 1951, No. 1, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education. 65 pp. $.25. 
Copies available: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

‘‘Attempts to systematize the fundamental psychologi- 
cal concepts both for the purpose of supplying psychologi- 
cal rationale for the direction Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion is taking and to aid in its further dove »pment and 
possible redirection in order that it may more ade- 
quately reach its goal." Based on the phenomenalistic 
interpretation of psychology, the concise discussion of 
psychosocial principles is followed by an exploration 
of the implication of these principles | Mire by top- 
ological presentations and a well-selected bibliography. 
(For more about this booklet, see the November *‘Cur- 
rent News” section.) 


Getting Along in School, by Bernice L. Neu- 
garten and Paul J. Misner. (Junior Life 
Adjustment Series.) 40 pp. Keeping Up 
with the News, by Per G. Stensland and Larry 
Dennis. (Life Adjustment Booklet.) 49 pp. 
Your Club Handbook, by Nancy E. McDowell. 
(Life Adjustment Booklet.) 49 pp. Help- 
ing Children Talk Better, by C. Van Riper. 
(Better Living Booklet.) 49 pp. $.40 each 
or three for $1.00. 

Getting, Along in School is written especially to help boys 
and girls in grades 6 to 9 get the most out of school 
Not only does it discuss the importance of school, but 


o many practical suggestions on how to become a 
tter student, budgeting time, improving reading and 


a habits, taking tests, and cooperating with the 


teacher. Keeping Up with the News secks to help young 
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people become aware of their responsibility in keeping 
up with the news and becoming thoughtful readers 
It tells what cog om are trying to do, the problems 
they face, what factors can alter the news, and how 
young people can form their own opinions about impor- 
tant local and national issues as they read about them in 
their newspapers. Your Club Handbook tells all about 
clubs—how to choose a group, the purpose of different 
clubs, how they can be set up, how parliamentary pro- 
cedure works, how to - programs and discussion 
roups, and how to get the most from group activities. 
Four Club Handbook will be of interest to ah organized 
activities, extracurricular school clubs and community 
groups of all types. Helping Children Talk Better tells 
parents and teachers how they can help a child from his 
earliest months to speak better, how they can help 
him avoid speech defects that are often carried into adult 
years. Games and exercises that parents can play with 
infants and young children, that primary-grade teachers 
can use in their classrooms are given with explanations 


of the good speech habits they help to bring about. 


The Activity Period in Public High Schools. 
By Ellsworth Tompkins. Statistical tables 
prepared by Robert C. Story. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1951, No. 19. 17 pp. $.15 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

This publication reports practices regarding activity 
period organization in public high schools. The data 
will be helpful to those interested in the problem of how 
best to organize effective pupil activity programs in 
meeting the needs and interests of all secondary school 
youth. 


Residence and Migration of College Students, 
1949-1950. By Robert C. Story. Office of 
Education Miscellany No. 14. 61 pp. $.35. 
(1951.) For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. $. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

This report continues a series of studies by the Office 
of Education on the residence and migration of college 
students. The preceding survey covered the year 1938- 
1939. In former years, some information regarding the 
residence and migration of students was obtainable from 
the decennial Federal census. The 1950 census, however, 
counted each college student as a resident of the state 
in which his college is located. This changed practice 
makes this report the sole national source of information 
regarding the residence and migration of college students. 
In addition to other special features, the report gives 
somewhat fuller consideration to the topic of foreign 
students in attendance in United States institutions of 
higher education. 


Offerings and Enrollments in High School 
Subjects, 1948-1949, Chapter 5 of Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States— 
1948-1950. Statistical aspects of study exe- 
cuted by Mabel C. Rice, survey statistician, 
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under the general direction of Robert C. 
Story, head, Technical Services Unit, Re- 
search and Statistical Service; text prepared 
by J. Dan Hull, assistant director, and Grace 
S. Wright, research assistant, Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 118 pp. 
$.30. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

This is the tenth survey by the Office of Education of 
offerings and enrollments in high school subjects. The 
receding survey covered the school year 1933-1934. 
he present study differs from its predecessors in several 
respects, one of which is that the list of subjects for which 
data are given has beenexpanded. Mainly, the expansion 
in the list of subjects arises from the recognition by 
today’s schools that the more or less standard college 
reparatory curriculum of the past is no longer adequate 
he all pupils; and that a richly varied curricular offering 
is essential to meet the varied needs of today’s high 
school pupils. 


It Starts in the Classrvom: A Public Rela- 
tions Handbook for Classroom Teachers. 
National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton6,D.C. 64pp. $1.00. 

“Good schools,"’ according to the editorial committee 
that prepared Ir Starts in the Classroom, ‘‘must have good 
public relations. In a community where the people 
understand the school program and have faith in the 
staff the quality of education is usually high. There 
classroom teachers have essential secuieetealt anata 
salaries and working conditions reach professional 
levels, and educational opportunities of students are 
outstanding. 

“Each day the classroom teacher has a multitude of 
individual personal contacts—with students, parents, 
fellow teachers, and others from non-school walks of 
life. These persons are continuously forming and re- 
forming their ideas about teachers and teaching.” 

Chapters in the handbook point out the a of the 
teacher in building an appreciation of professional skills 
and achievements. Suggestions are also given for help- 
ing students, parents, and other adults to understand 
the curriculum and instructional methods. Homework, 
pupil reports, co-curricular activities and ‘‘parents as 
— are among other topics covered in the hand- 

ook. 


Going-to-College Handbook. 56 pp. $.50. 
Outlook Publishers, 1 North Sixth Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 

This volume is in magazine form, with articles on such 
subjects as ‘On Choosing a Career’; ‘Scholarship and 
Fellowship Opportunities’’; *‘On Choosing a College’’; 
‘Fraternities and Sororities, Good or Bad?"’ It is pub- 
lished by a Presbyterian publishing house, and includes 
a number of articles by leaders in that faich which are on 
subjects of general interest to the new or about-to-be 
college student. 
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Arkansas 1943 


California 
Long Beach 1949 


Northern 1920 


Southern 1922 


Colorado 
Colorado 1925 


Northeastern 1951 


Univ. of Colorado 1950 


Delaware 1950 


District of Columbia 1922 


Pres., Charles Teeter, H. S., Scar City 
V. Pres., George W. Harrod, DeQueen H. S., DeQueen 
Sec.-Treas., D, W. Feezor, 732 W. Cherry St., Jonesboro 


Pres., Gene M. Bishop, Dewey H. S., Long Beach 

V. Pres., Harry Lewis, Polytechnic H. S., Long Beach 

Secy., Miss Margaret Meikle, City College, Long Beach 

Treas., Harold Stewart, Dewey H. S., Long Beach 

Pres., Dr. Henry C. Lindgren, Psy. Dept., San Francisco State College, Buchanan St 
San Francisco 

V. Pres., Helen Dobbie, V. Prin., Je‘ferson Union H. S., Daly City 

Secy.-Treas., James J. Hamrock, Asst. Prin., James Denman Jr. H. S., San Francisco 
(2285 Broadway, Apt. 4, San Francisco) 

Pres., Dr. Margaret E. Bennett, 351 S. Hudson Ave., Pasadena § 

V. Pres., Homer D. Fetty, 2335 W. Fourth St., Los Angeles § 

Secy., Mrs. Lucille A. Douglas, 601 S. Acacia St., Compton 3 

Treas., Roy Stenborg, Empl. Supv., Bank of America, Rm. 407, 650 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles 14 


Pres., Byron Wanser, Voc. Adv., VA, 2885 Grape St., Denver 

V. Pres., Walter Fischer, Asst. Dean of Students, Denver Univ., 1556 Detroit, Denver 

Secy., Delano L. Bender, Voc. Adv., VA Hospital, 1055 Clermont, Denver 20 

Treas., Capt. Joe Stangl, Instructor, Personnel Officer, Dept. of Career Guid., USAF, 
Lowry Field, Denver 

Pres., Owen L. Caskey, Prof., Educ. Psy., Colorado A&M, Fr. Collins 

V. Pres., Howard T. Reid, Prof. and Couns., Colorado State College of Educ., Greeley 

Secy., Carrol! H. Miller, Prof., Colorado A&M, Fr. Collins 

Treas., Jack Shaw, Prof., Div. of Educ., Colorado State College of Educ., Greeley 

Pres., William S. Bronson, Educ. Dept., Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 

V. Pres., Sam Kipp, Educ. Dept., Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 

Secy., Fred Venditti, Educ. Dept., Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 

Treas., Allen Hancock, Educ. bene. Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 


Pres., Dr. C. Winfield Scott, Voc. Couns. Serv., Inc., 321 Congress Ave. at Cedar Sr., 
New Haven 11 

V. Pres., Franklin A. Graff, 81 Hawthorne St., Manchester 

Secy., Mrs. Phyllis Canfield, 165 Mohegan Ave., New London 

Treas., James M. Orr, 15 Prospect St., New Haven 11 


Pres., Elizabeth Cloud, Wilmington H. S., Delaware Ave. & Monroe Sts., Wilmington 

V. Pres., Robert J. Buckalew, Milford Special Sch., Milford 

Secy., Jeanette R. McDonnal, Pierre S. DuPont H. S., 34th and Van Buren Sts., Wilming- 
ton 

Treas., Audrey Milspaw, Bridgeville H. S., Bridgeville 


Pres., Salvatore DiMichael, 2606 Central Ave., Alexandria, Va 
V. Pres., Helen Samuel, 4505 N. Rock Spring Rd., Arlington, Va. 
Secy., Leonard W. Vaughan, George Washington Univ., Washington 
Treas., C. T. Dowdy, Marine Barracks, Marine Corps Inst., 8th and I Sts., S. E., Wash- 
ington 
239 
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Florida 
North 1948 


South 1941 


Georgia 
Athens 1947 


Atlanta 1936 


Howaii 


Honolulu 1937 


Mlinois 
Chicago 1920 


Indiana 
Central 1942 


Northeastern 1948 


Northern 1940 


lowo 1928 


Kansos 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Lovisiana 1923 


New Orleans 1950 


Occupations, December, 1951 


Pres., W. W. Ehrmann, Rm. 304, Peabody Hall, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville 

1st V. Pres., Justin E. Harlow, Jr., Rm. 312, Admin. Bldg., Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 

Secy.-Treas., Charles R. Foster, Rm. 202, P. K. Yonge Bldg., Univ. of Florida, Gaines- 
ville 

Pres., Elva MacPherson, Couns., Florida State Empl. Serv., Miami (3430 S. W. 28th 
St., Miami 33) 

V. Pres., Clarke Ketzle, Dist. Supv., Voc. Rehab. Serv., 1155 N. E. 119th St., Miami 

Secy.-Treas., Marguerite Clark, Placement Couns., Miami Senior H. S., 4130 Hardel 
Road, Miami 


Pres., William B. King, Pre-Fab 25B, Ag Hill Station, Athens 

V. Pres., Anne Seawell, 160 Stanton Way, Athens 

Secy.-Treas., Birdie Bondurant, 725 Cobb St., Athens 

Pres., John D. Sewell, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta 

V. Pres., Dean Ben Massey, Georgia Inst. of Technology, Atlanta 
Secy.-Treas., Eleanor Moncrief, 3595 Fulton Ave., Hopeville 


Pres., Benjamin L. Marx, Jr., P. O. Box 2930, Honolulu 

V. Pres., Yeuell Harris, Lilivokalani Bldg., Miller & Vineyard Sts., Honolulu 
Secy., Beatrice Loui, Farrington H. S., 1564 N. King St., Honolulu 

Treas., Riley L. B. Yee, Leahi Hospital, 3675 Kilauea Ave., Honolulu 


Pres., John T. McMahon, 330 Normal Parkway, Chicago 21 

V. Pres., Russell Kempiners, Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station, Chicago 

Secy., Betty Olson, Supv. of Training, 1st Natl. Bank of Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Sr., 
Chicago 90 

Treas., Dorothy Dockstader, Dir., Placement Bur., DePaul Univ., 65 East Lake Str., 
Chicago 


Pres., Josephine Armuth, 730 Fourth St., Columbus 

V. Pres., Alexander Moore, 330 Harvard PI., Indianapolis 

Secy., Lyle Estenson, Purdue Univ., Lafayette 

Treas., Claude Keesling, 3348 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 

Pres., Wallace E. Beer, General Electric Co., 1635 Broadway, Fr. Wayne 
V. Pres., Mildren Brigham, Central H. S., Ft. Wayne 

Secy., Mabel Huber, 1334 Fay Drive, Fr. Wayne 

Treas., Homer W. Dutter, North Side H. S., Fr. Wayne 3 

Pres., Edward B. Quinn, Testing Office, Notre Dame Univ., Notre Dame 
V. Pres., E. J. Gray, Personnel Assistant, Studebaker Corp., South Bend 
Secy., Katherine Van Buskirk, James Whitcomb Riley H. S., South Bend 
Treas., Helen Goppert, Washington H. S., South Bend 


Pres., Paul Sharer, Guid. Dir., Clinton H. S., Clinton 

V. Pres., Helen Fullerton, Girls’ Adv., Mason City H. S., Mason City 

Secy.-Treas., Frank Wellman, Counselor Trainer, State Board of Voc. Educ., lowa Strate 
College, Curtis Hall, Ames 


Pres., W. W. Bass, Chief of Advisement, Veterans Bureau, Wichita 
V. Pres., E. Gordon Collister, Dir. of Guid. Bur., Kansas Univ., Lawrence 
Secy.-Treas., Helen Olson, Kansas State Employment Serv., 396 Kansas Ave., Topzka 


Pres., ne A. Gardner, Route 3, Jefferstown 


V. Pres., A. Benson, 739 Jefferson Court, Louisville 13 
Secy.-Treas., Catherine B. Richardson, $07 S. Third St., Louisville 


Pres., Jewel Sumner, Tangipahoa 
V. Pres., Stanley Fitzpatrick, 4838 Laurel St., New Orleans 15 
Secy.-Treas., Lydie Sommers, 224 Bedford Drive, Baton Rouge 


Pres., Al J. Leach, 4169 Dumaine St., New Orleans 





Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1926 


Tri-St .te 1947 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 


Western 1936 


Worcester 1936 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 194} 


Wolverine 1951 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Directory of Branches 


V. Pres., V. O. Grantham, 1009 Canal, Metairie 
Secy., Harold Heftler, $342 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 
Treas., A. A. Piske, c/o Nation-Wide Employment Serv., 409 Maritime Bldg., New 


Orleans 


Pres., Nathan Watson, Guid. Dir., Morse H. S., Bath 
V. Pres., Eunice Baker, Waterville H. S., Waterville 
Secy.-Treas., George Merriam, 60 Main St., Thomaston 


Pres., M. S. Koch, Jr., 1 W. Hamilton St., Baltimore 1 

V. Pres., M. Thomas Goedeke, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18 

Secy., Mary E. Mullin, 6 N. Liberty St., Baltimore 1 

Treas., Minnie Mencke, Counselor, School #76, Fort Ave. and Decarur St., Baltimore 
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Pres., Marian W. Waters, 2409 Madison Ave., Baltimore 17 

V. Pres., Carl J. White, 2312 Montebello Terrace, Baltimore 12 
Corres. Secy., James Spencer, 1615 N. Payson St., Baltimore 17 
Treas., Ethel J. Hucles, 2024 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore 17 

Pres., William C. Van Newkirk, State Teachers College, Frostburg 
V. Pres., C. §. Catherman, Jr., 171 Baltimore St., Cumberland 
Secy.-Treas., Hannah S. Allamong, 307 Bedford St., Cumberland 


Pres., Helen J. Kroepsch, 200 Berkeley St., Boston 

V. Pres., S. Norman Feingold, 72 Franklin St., Boston 

Secy., Jane Berriman, 1197 Boylston St., Boston 

Treas., Edward B. Colbert, Senior H. $., Watertown 72 

Pres., Joseph M. Walsh, H. S., Lawrence 

V. Pres., (ist) Bernard Kellmurray, Dir. of Guid., Andover; (2nd) Rev. Brother 
Lawrence Joseph, Central Catholic H. S., Lawrence 

Fin. & Mbrshp. Secy., Richard B. Wallace, 38 Frances St., Haverhill 

Corres. Secy., Madeline Gillen, H. S., N. Andover 

Recording Secy., Marie Gearon, State Teachers College, Lowell 

Treas., Dana Palmer, H. S., Lowell 

Pres., Helen N. Theinert, 71 Eleanor Road, Springfield 

V. Pres., Emma McCraray, 588 Longmeadow St., Longmeadow 

Secy., Dale Lake, Springfield College, Springfield 

Treas., Miriam M. Whittemore, 16 Massachusetts Ave., Springfield 

Pres., M. Hazel Hughes, Dean of Women, Clark Univ., Worcester 

V. Pres., Thomas E. Christensen, Dir. of Guid., Worcester Pub. Schs., Worcester 

Secy., Joseph T. Healy, Dir. of Occupational Guid. and Placement, Worcester Junior 

College, Worcester 

Treas., 4 David R. Dunigan, S.J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 


Pres., C. D. Reincke, Asst. Prin., Lowry School, Dearborn 

V. Pres., F. Morse Cooke, Wayne Univ., $523 Cass Ave., Detroit 

Secy., Jeanette Caplan, 900 Whitmore, Detroit 3 

Treas., Ernest T. Marshall, Dept. of Placement & Guid., 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26 

Pres., Walter Johnson, Assoc. Prof., Inst. of Counseling, Testing and Guid., Michigan 
State College, East Lansing 

V. Pres., Harold E. Sponberg, Asst. Dir., Placement Bureau, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 

Secy., Lurline Lee, Adv. to Mens’ Coops., Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Treas., Edward Fitting, Voc. Couns., Michigan State Dept. of Social Welfare, Div. of 
Services for the Blind, 230 N. Grand Ave., Lansing 

Pres., H. S. Hulslander, 1029 Spring, Ann Arbor 

V. Pres., Robert Pearse, 206 Huron, Ypsilanti 

Secy., George Canfield, 1122 Ross, Plymouth 

Treas., Hugh P. Gaston, 98 Valhalla Drive, Route 4, Ann Arbor 


Pres., Eileen Lang, Asst. Personnel Dir., Northwestern Natl. Life Insurance Co., 
430 Oak Grove, —— 3 


V. Pres., Irene M. Olson, Psy., Voc. Guid. Serv., Board of Public Welfare, 607 Third 


Ave., Minneapolis 2 
Secy.-Treas., Ruth T. Devney, Dir., Community Information Cer., Council of Social 


Agencies, 404 S. 8th St., Minneapolis 4 
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Missouri 
Heart of America 1946 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 


Central 1928 


Long Island 1943 


Mid-Hudson 1940 


Mohawk Valley 1941 


New York City"1920 


Rochester 1923 


Teachers College 1925 


Westchester-Putnam 1939 


Western 1939 


Occupations, December, 1951 


Pres., E. W. Holzapfel, William Jewell College, Liberty 

Ist V. Pres., Joseph Hollis, 401 N. Hardesty, Kansas City 1 
Secy.-Treas., Olive M. Guffey, 3520 St. John Ave., Kansas City 
Pres., Lucius Guese, 2732 Wismer Road, Overland 14 

V. Pres., Marguerite Stuchrk, 4931 Lindell, St. Louis 8 
Secy.-Treas., Mary Lichliter, Lindenwood College, St. Charles 


Pres., Mary Ann Anderson, Sunburst 
V. Pres., Robert Millhouse, Polson H. S., Polson 
Secy.-Treas., R. Glenn Kennedy, Wilsall 


Pres., Paul L. Cambreleng, Assoc. Prot. in Personne! Relations, Newark College of 
Engineering, 367 High St., Newark 2 

V. Pres. (North N. J.) Gertrude Forrester, Head Counselor, West Side H. S., Newark 

V. Pres. (South N. J.) George Fields, Field Dir. and Veterans’ Coordinator, Bridgeton 

V. Pres. (Central N. J.) E. Eleanor Scott, Guid. Dept., Somerville H. S., Somerville 

Secy.-Treas., Jean Pascoe, Dir. of Guid., Newton H. S., Newton (9 Moran Sr.) 


Pres., Clyde Chauncey, 227 Washington St., Binghamron 

V. Pres., Marian Taylor, Binghamton Central H. S., Binghamton 

Secy., David Meade, 227 Washington St., Binghamton 

Treas., Paul Gimmie, Vestal Central School, Vestal 

Pres., Margaret Bergen, Mc. Pleasant H. S., Schenectady 

V. Pres., Alice Keys, McKinley Junior H. S., Schenectady 

Secy.-Treas., Donald Van Horn, Roesselville Central School, Albany 

Pres., Merton Bromley, Cazenovia H. S., Cazenovia 

V. Pres., Helen Curren, Carrier Corp., 300 S. Geddes St., Syracuse 

Secy., Marion Malcomb, Central H. S., Syracuse 

Treas., Marie Delaney, Solvay H. S., Solvay 

Pres., John L. David, Sewanhaka H. S., Floral Park 

V. Pres., Grace Geiger, Toaz Junior H. S., Huntington 

Secy., Helen Wismer, Great Neck H. S., Great Neck 

Treas., Bert Willenbrock, Long Island Agr. and Tech. Inst., Farmingdale 

Pres., Donald J. Nelson, 18 Worrall Ave., Poughkeepsie 

V. Pres., Everett Heidgerd, Voc. Educ. & Ext Board of Rockland County, Monsey 

Secy.-Treas., Georgianna L. Gurney, 18 South Ave., Wappingers Falls 

Pres., Reno Vendre, Holland Patent H. S., Holland Patent 

V. Pres., Eloise Daly, New Hartford H. S., New Hartford 

Secy.-Treas., Leo J. Allard, New York State Empl. Serv., Utica, (508 Charlotte St. 

Pres., Goldie R. Kaback, 375 Riverside Drive, New York 25 

V. Pres., Alexander W. Morrison, 4400 Avenue K, Brooklyn 34 

fecy., Emma Seipp, 140 W. 57th St., New York 19 

Treas., Russell J. Fornwalt, Rm. 1703, 207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 

Pres., Laurence Lipsett, Rochester Inst. of Tech., Guid. Cer., 65 Plymouth Ave. S., 
Rochester 

Ist V. Pres., Natalie Leonard, Guid. Couns., [rondequoit H. S., 260 Cooper Road, 
Rochester 

Secy., William McOuat, Personnel Dir., Navy Ordnance Div. of Eastman Kodak, 
Rochester 

Treas., Eleanor Ribley, Couns., New York State Dept. of Educ., Div. of Voc. Rehab., 
Rm. $07, 119 E. Main Se., Commerce Bldg., Rochester 

Pres., Phoebe L. Overstreet, Voc. Serv. Cer. Branch YMCA, 40 E. 40th St., New York 
16 (600 W. 113th St., New York 25 

V. Pres ® 

Secy., 

Treas., Robert H. Rossberg, 4337 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 29 

Pres., Oliver Davis, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 

V. Pres., Nancy Judkins, 20 Park Ave., Mount Vernon 

Secy., Goldie Cohen, Hawthorne Knolls School, Hawthorne 

Treas., George Favareau, 1 Millard Ave., North Tarrytown 

Pres., Evelyn Muntz, Bennett H. S., 2875 Main St., Buffalo 

V. Pres., Donald S. Childs, Bolivar 

Secy., Thomas Sonne, 1269 Michigan Ave., Buffalo 9 

Treas., Leora Richardson, 1643 8th St., Niagara Falls 





North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Akron Area 1947 


Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 


Miami Valley 1946 


Northeastern 1924 


Northwestern 1938 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 


Central 1939 


Erie 1940 


Keystone 1943 


Philadelphia Vicinity 1920 


Western 1925 


Puerto Rico 1940 


Directory of Branches 


Pres., Dell B. Wilson, Box 477, Morgantown 
V. Pres., G. Gordon Willis, Assoc. Prof., School of Educ., Univ. of North Carolina 
oe Hill 


Secy.-Treas., Frankie Craven, Statesville H. S., Statesville 


Pres., G. T. Kidder, 428 N. Firestone Blvd., Akron | 

V. Pres., Mabel Riedinger, Akron Univ., Akron (Programs Laura Ort, Ohio Bel 
Telephone Co., Akron (Membership); Hope Bond, 601 United Bldg., Akron 8 (Pub 
licity) 

Secy., Robert Heuser, Cuyahoga Falls H. S., Cuyahoga Falls (Recording); Leroy Dietz 
Garfield H. S., Akron (Corresponding) 

Treas., Thomas Augustine, Akron Community Serv., 250 E. Market St., Akron 


Pres., William D. Lakin, Rehab. Couns., Benjamin Franklin Hospital, 731 Alton Ave 
Columbus 3 

V. Pres., Theodore H. Mayer, Asst. Dir. of Child Study & Student Couns., Columbu 
Public Schools, 270 E. State St., Columbus 15 

Secy.-Treas., Marjorie Hammond, Occupational Information Couns. and Educ., Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus (97 Hamilton Park, Columbus 3 


Pres., Abraham Jacobs, 518 Forest Ave., Cincinnati 29 

Vice-Pres., August Franecke, 2313 Victor St., Cincinnati 19 

Secy., Ruth Grill, 133 Glen Ridge Place, Cincinnati 17 

Treas., Gertrude S. Bellis, Longview State Hospital, Cincinnati 1¢ 


Pres., Alfred Kamm, 720 Miami Savings Bldg., Dayton 
V. Pres., Lewis Propst, 2712 Shroyer Road, Dayton 9 

Secy., Mildred F. Purviance, 518 Oxford Ave., Dayton 
Treas., Lloyd Rensel, 1229 Hampshire Road, Dayton 9 


Pres., Maurine Rosch, John Adams H. S., 3817 E. 116th Sc., Cleveland 

V. Pres., Paul E. Spayde, Lakewood Pub. Schls., Cleveland 

Secy., Eleanore J. Bouquard, Dept. of Pers. Development, Fenn College, Cleveland | 
Treas., Dorothy Williams, Lincoln H. S., Cleveland 


Pres., Phil G. Robinson, Electric Auto Lite Co., Champlain and Mulberry Sts., Toled 
V. Pres., Frieda Heiby, 1349 Lincoln Ave., Toledo 7 
Secy.-Treas., Marcena Garwood, Ohio State Empl. Serv., 145 Michigan Stc., Toledo 


Pres., James W. Manning, Franklin H. S., 5446 S. E. Division St., Portland 
V. Pres., Gurnee Flesher, Salem Senior H. S., Salem 
Secy.-Treas., Dorothy Miller, Albany H. S., Albany 


Pres., Clara Carpenter, 640 Fifth Ave., Williamsport 
V. Pres., Lenore Losch, Williamsport 
Secy.-Treas., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 


Pres., Ellen Connell, Admin. Annex, Guid. Dept., 224 French St., Eric 
V. Pres., Pennsylvania Empl. Office., G. Daniel Baldwin Bldg., Eric 
Secy.-Treas., Mary H. Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 


Pres., Ben F. Olena, Dean of Boys, Hershey Industrial Sch., Hershey 

V. Pres., Joyzelle M. Peck, Guid. Couns., Manheim Township H. S., Neffsville 
Secy., Foster Grosh, Dir., Testing & Couns. Bur., Pa. State College Center, Harrisburg 
Treas., S. Ernest Kilgore, Dean of Boys, McCaskey H. S., Lancaster 


Pres., Marechal-Neil Young, Board of Pub. Educ., Admin. Bldg., 21st and Parkway 
Philadelphia 3 

V. Pres., Robert W. Cope, Kennett Consolidated Sch., Kennett Square 

Secy., Tom W. Bull, Pierce Sch. of Bus. Admin., 1420 Pine St., Philadelphia 2 

Treas., M. Adelaide Hawk, 3355 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia 40 


Pres., James Tomb, 1587 Reamer St., Pittsburgh 26 

V. Pres., Leanore Allen, 4007 California, Pittsburgh 12 
Secy., Marjorie Siedle, 601 Clyde St., Pittsburgh 13 
Treas., John Moore, 1002 Winterton St., Pittsburgh 6 


Pres., Juan B. Picart, P. O. Box 4587, San Juan 
V. Pres., Felix P. Cornier, Voc. Guid., Voc. Educ. Depr., Sancurce 
Secy.-Treas., Virginia Miranda de Garcia, Couns., Baldoriory Sr. H. S., San Jua 
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Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Houston 1946 


South Texas 1950 


Virginia 1931 


W ashington 


Seattle 1928 


Tacoma 1950 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wisconsin 1926 


Wyoming 1932 


Dominion of Conada 
British Columbia 1948 


Maritime 1947 


Ontario 1938 


Occupations December, 1951 


Pres., James W. Eastwood, Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston 

V. Pres., Edith Hutton, Guid. Dept., Pawtucket Sch. Dept., Pawtucket 
Secy., Ruth Johnson, Mt. Pleasant Senior H. S., Providence 

Treas., Francis Allen, Central Senior H. S., 170 Pond St., Providence 


Pres., William Coleman, Stud. Couns. Cer., Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville 

V. Pres., James Jakes, Alumni Personnel Office, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Secy., Miriam Dalby, Holston Hall, Route 6, Tennessee 

Treas., Dorothy Latimer, 402 Pennsylvania Ave., Oak Ridge 

Pres., John W. Gustad, Stud. Couns. Bur., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 

V. Pres., Lawrence H. Stewart, Box 266, Peabody College, Nashville 

Secy., Gladys Brooks, Nashville Public Schools, 700 Broadway, Nashville 
Treas., Stanley Jones, 2501 Highland Ave., Apt. 106, Nashville 


Pres., Frederick Wiener, Jewish Voc. Serv., 1101 Blodgett, Houston 4 

V. Pres., William McKee, 3812 Montrose Blvd., Houston 

Secy.-Treas., C. A. Varney, 2722 Newman, Houston 

Pres., James L. MacKay, 2205 W. Mistletoe Ave., San Antonio 

V. Pres., Gillman M. Moore, 1024 W. Woodlawn Ave., San Antonio 

Secy., Marjorie J. Durham, 407 Fulton Ave., San Antonio 

Treas., Grace McMurrey, 112 LeCompte Place, San Antonio 

Pres., Charles J. Schollenberger, Dir. of Training, Dan River Mills, Danville 

V. Pres., Schools: Alf J. Mapp, Supt., Portsmouth Pub. Sch., Portsmouth; Colleges 
Richard Fletcher, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville; Business & Industry: W. D. 
Rebnolds, Southern States Cooperative, Richmond 

Secy.-Treas., Rebie Lassiter, Placement Couns., John Marshall H. S., 8th and Marshall 
Sts., Richmond 19 


Pres., Vincent B. Jerome, 4014 W. Walker Sc., Seattle 6 

V. Pres., Harvey Frankel, 4324 Sixth Ave., N. E., Seattle 5 
Secy., Mabel Peterson, 3244 64th Ave., S. W., Seattle 6 
Treas., Ralph Rehbock, 16316 Englewood Place, Seattle 55 
Pres., Roy Cochrane, Route 6, Box 581, Tacoma 

V. Pres., Marion Oppett, 6354 Lake Ave., S. W., Tacoma 
Secy.-Treas., Helen L. Sohlberg, 3009 N. 22nd, Tacoma 7 


Pres., T. J. Kuemmerlein, Supv , Dept. of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee Pub. Schs., 1111 
N. 10th St., Milwaukee 

V’. Pres., D. Weston Day, Personnel Mgr., Chain Belt Co., 1600 W. Bruce St., Milwau- 
kee 

Secy.-Treas., Mary Zembrosky, Pulaski H. S., 2500 W. Oklahoma Ave., Milwaukee 

Pres., H. C. Wilkerson, State College, Plattesville 

V. Pres., M. Arline Albright, Dir. of Secondary Educ., Marquette Univ., Milwaukee 

Secy., Arthur Larsen, Couns., Sch. of Voc. & Adult Educ., Sheboygan 

Treas., Desmond D. O'Connell, 1256 S. 40th St., Milwaukee 15 


Pres., Lars P. Peterson, Public Schools, Casper 
V. Pres., 
Secy.-Treas., Donald Shanor, Prin., Junior H. S., Powell 


Pres., J. P. Collens, Vancouver Voc. Inst., 250 W. Pender, Vancouver, B. C 

V. Pres., Olive Counsins, 6933 Adera St., Vancouver 14, B. C. 

Secy., Rhona Kickley, 423 Hamilton St., Vancouver, B. C. 

Treas., Archid McKie, 4472 Queenelle Drive, Vancouver, B. C. 

Pres., Raymond Tippett, Moncton H. S., Moncton, N. B. 

V. Pres., Andrew Chisholm, Halifax County Voc. H. S., Halifax, N.S 
Secy.-Treas., R. O. Chapman, T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Moncton, N. B. 

Pres., Roy F. Bennett, 144 Sheridan St., Brantford, Ont. 

V. Pres., H. Frank Partridge, Collegiate Inst. & Voc. Sch., Niagara Falls 
Secy.-Treas., Fred F. Hicks, Board of Educ., 357 Hunter St. W., Hamilton, Ont. 





OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
(A Division of the Personnel and Guidance Association) 


President, Cuiypoun B. Enicxson, Dean of the Basic 
Vice-President, Manx D. Basso, 
Basu, Cosette S. ake, Sn 
Securi: i Capeengess Labor, 
Bxvcasioe 5 ‘scretary, Campnatt B. Buaap, 1 


, Guidance and 
Selective 


PablicSchous: Providence, Kode land 


cro, Pali chooks Provence, hoe Ma 


D.C. 
Sisstonth Se.,N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


TRUSTEES (Terms expire on June 30 of the years noted) 
Max F. Baxez, National Director, B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 Sixtceath St., N. W., Washington 6, 


D. © pam) 
York (1954) 


and Personnel Director, The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


Magy J. Daucxun, Assistant State Supervisor, Guidance Service Section, Department of Education, 497 Bast Towa 


Sereet, Columbus 15, Ohio (1952) 
Professor of 


California (1953) 


ucation, New York University, New York 3, New York ‘Gss2) 
of Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of Education, Sacramento 14, 


Ronsart Suarvsr, Assistant Dean of Scudents, Indiana University, Reena. Indiana (1954) 


Guann E. Surra, Chief, Guidance Services Division, Department of Public Instraction, 


Lansing 4, Michigan (1952) 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1951-1952 


ice, Bureau of 
Labor, Washiagtoa 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Executive: Cusrronp BE. Ericxson, Dean of the Basic oe 
lege, Michigan State College, Ease Lansing, 
Finence: Cuantes E. Onntz, Chief, Counseling, 
tive Placement and Testing Division, Bureau of Ba. 
era Security, Department of Labor, Washington 


Nominations and Elections: Muara M. Omtsen, Associate 
Professor, College of Education, University ‘of Illinois, 
Urbana, illinois 


¢ Security, 
“YA ty 


Convention: Epwarp Lanpr, Director of Guidance, 
Newton Public Schools, 100 Washington Park, New- 
ton, Massachusetts 
Exbibits: Mr. Carl Etter, Supervisor, Civilian Re- 
habilication, Los Angeles City Schools, 451 North Hill 
Screet, Los Angeles 


Conny School $08 North Spring Serez, toe Anoehes 


Regional Conferences: B. Howanp Paaxs, State Supervisor 
of Guidance Services, Department of Education, State 
House, Moatpelier, Vermont 

F. Saowaurma, Ad- 
Richmond 


Cooperation iu Branch Programs: 

ministrative Assistant to che intendent, 

Public Schools, 312 Norch Ninth Seer, Richmond 19, 
renteinlientes 


Branch. Epwazp Rossar, Counselor-Trainer and As- 


i ia, Missouri 
Professional: Esreuizy E. Fatpman, Director of Pupil 
Services, Board of Education, 169 Church Street, New 
Haven 10, Connecticut 
Publications Committe: and Editorial Beard: Wusiam D. 
Wirxme, Associate Professor of Education, New York 
University, New York 3, New York 
Circulation: Canpnatt B. —_ we 
Se en Se 


Exhical Practices: Natnaw Konn, Jx., Registrar, Univer- 
7 ae Washington University, St. Louis 5, 


Pili Ct Currorp P. Frosmtiice, Specialise for Training 
Guidance Personnel, United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


em gee Haaay A. Jaoun, Chief, Occupa- 
Information and Guidance Service, United 
Seanes Office of Bdecasion, Washiageoe 25, DC. 








